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The distinguished leader of the Czecho-Slovak races of Austria- Hungary, 
who is chiefly responsible for the success of the Allies in enlisting the codpera- 
tion of the oppressed peoples of Austria-Hungary in disrupting the Dual 


Monarchy and in aiding those Russians who are working for a stable gov- 
ernment 


























VoLuME XXXVI 


OUR years ago this August the war 
for civilization began. As the war 
has progressed the principles of 
humanity and liberty have been 
clarified and tested in the fire. 

The forces of civilization have won every 
moral victory. The world has nobler aspira- 
tions and higher ideals in August, 1918, than 
in August, 19r4. 

But civilization has lost much of the power 
it had in 1914 to put those ideals into 
practice. 

The destruction of Belgium began in 1914 
and it has been continuing ever since. Then, 
too, the destruction of Russia began, for with 
the closing of the Dardanelles the slow strangu- 
lation of Russia began. 

In 1915 Serbia fell a victim to fire, sword, and 
pillage. 

In 1916 Russia and Rumania suffered the 
military disasters which led the way to their 
collapse. 

In 1917 the collapse of these two countries 
became complete. 

This spring the Germans have been able to 
push forward again in France. 

Belgium, Serbia, Russia, and Rumania 
have succumbed to the army of destruction, 
and when the war is over those nations which 
are still bearing the burdens of democracy in 
arms will have to take up the task of peaceful 
reconstruction, if civilization is not to perish 
from the devastated regions. Every year 
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that the war continues that burden of recon- 
struction grows and the resources for the task 
diminish. 

If, then, we wish to save civilization we must 
not only beat the German army of destruction 
thoroughly, but we must do it quickly. The 
victories of our enemies have thrown more 
than 200,000,000 people into economic help- 
lessness. We can not allow this to go on. 

Since the war began there has never been a 
time when the forces fighting for civilization 
have not been potentially the stronger— 
when their armies were not backed by larger 
populations than Germany and its allies have 
had at their disposal. But the unreadiness, 
repeatedly shown, and the hesitations of the 
different nations have allowed Germany the 
advantage of numbers or equipment in almost 
every campaign. We can not afford to con- 
tinue this process if we expect to have much of 
our civilization left when the war is over. A 
league of nations, most of which are economic 
cripples is not the condition we hope to realize 
at the end of the great struggle, and yet for 
those who dare face the truth this is the pros- 
pect unless we destroy the German armies soon. 
To stop the German offensives may be one kind 
of victory, but not the kind that will end the 
war. Wedid not have the men in France this 
year to hold the initiative. Will we have the 
men and material there next spring to destroy 
the German armies in one campaign? That 
is our task. 
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MR. A. W. SHAW 


The editor of System, who is now Chairman of the Conservation Section of 
the War Industries Board 














Founder of the American Protective League, an organization of 250,000 
patriotic American business men who cooperate effectively with the De- 
partment of Justice in its operations against spies, slackers, and seditionists 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Army, which checked the Austrian 
June offensive along the Piave River from Montello to the Adriatic Sea, and 
drove the enemy back with heavy losses in men killed and captured 











In command of the first American Army Corps organized in France 











MR. HENRY FORD 


Whose industrial genius in applying the principle of “quantity production”’ 
has been utilized with extraordinary effectiveness in the rapid construction 
of mechanical essentials for the winning of the war 


























The Final Terrible Campaign 


HE figures of our overseas troops given 
out by the President on the eve of the 
Fourth of July give us accurate data 
by which to judge our efforts in relation to 
the actual needs of the war. The first neces- 
sity confronting the armies of civilization 
this spring was to meet, the German offensive. 
Far better than that, of course, would have 
been the inauguration of an offensive ourselves. 
But the combined forces were unequal to this. 
They were in fact able to stop the German 
drives only with the greatest difficulty, and 
in doing so suffered very considerable losses 
in prisoners and material. The first test of 
strength this spring came almost exactly a 
year after our entrance into the war. Ac- 
cording to the figures given out by the Presi- 
dent we had in France about 282,000 men 
March 1st. The course of events soon showed 
that the frequent calls for us to hurry 
that had been coming for some months 
had been based on well-founded forebodings. 
These calls had not aroused us to great 
activity but the German successes did. From 
the time the German troops hit the British 
line in Picardy until July 1st—in three months 
—we sent more than 600,000- men to France. 
These men could not affect the fighting which 
accelerated their going, but they should be of 
vital assistance in holding further German at- 
tacks this summer. 

If we assume that the armies of civilization 
are now in a position to stop any further Ger- 
man attacks this year, which is a reasonably 
optimistic assumption, what is the next test 
that we must face? The next task is certainly 
to start an offensive that will destroy the 
German army. With their best efforts, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States can 
hardly be ready to do this before next spring. 
Whether or not all will be in readiness then 
depends chiefly on us. 

There are many people who do not believe 
that the destruction of the German army is 
possible in one campaign; who look forward 
to a prolonged, slow, pushing butchery like 
the Battle of the Somme. But the Germans 
have demonstrated a quicker method of their 
undoing. The allied attack on the Somme 
was on a front of 30 kilometers. The contin- 
ued pressure even on this restricted front used 
up most of the then available German re- 
serves. But no quick decision could be ob- 
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tained in an area so limited in relation to the 
total number of troops on both sides. 

But this spring the Germans, with their 
armies reinforced from the Russian front, 
were able to make their attack in Picardy on a 
line of 80 kilometers. It took every allied 
resource to meet the pressure on this wide 
extending front. Had the German prepon- 
derance in numbers enabled them to launch 
the attack which they later made on the 
Chemin des Dames simultaneously with the 
one in Picardy, the allied reserves could not 
have stood the strain over the whole area of 
attack. Turn the tables around. If we have 
sufficient advantage in men and material 
next spring to launch an offensive on twice or 
three-times the front of the German attack in 
Picardy, we shall achieve that which the Ger- 
mans just missed—a decisive victory. Such 
an attack is a terrible thing to contemplate 
but if it succeeds it is less costly in blood and 
treasure than any other way of terminating 
the war. 

The men that we sent this year were too 
late to prevent the very considerable successes 
of the first German attacks. They are, of 
course, too few to enable Foch to attempt a 
supreme offensive next spring. Whether that 
can be attempted or not depends chiefly on 
the numbers of men and the amount of war 
material which we send to France between 
now and the Jatter part of next winter. The 
record of the last three months is a good omen. 
The only discouraging thing about the Presi- 
dent’s announcement was the newspaper 
statement accompanying it that we could have 
1,500,000 men in France in September if 
necessary. A million and a half, two million, 
or two million and a half may not be neces- 
sary to prevent defeat, but our utmost ef- 
forts can not get too many men there to insure 
victory. 


The Material of Victory 


HE President has told us exactly how 
many men we have in France. Con- 
cerning the other great necessity, war 
material, we have not the same authentic 
information. But the general indications are 
that we are now about to enter a period of 
production in a fair measure worthy of our 
resources. 
It was inevitable that we should have to 
spend a certain period in getting ready to pro- 
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duce, for we did not even have plans when the 
war began. How long the period would be, 
depended on the management of the War 
Department. At the end of the first year 
we had not contributed enough of any im- 
plement of war to change radically the rela- 
tion between the two contending forces. 
Gas, airplanes, artillery—we had none of these 
in sufficient quantities at the front to give 
our side any preponderance. The same was 
true 15 months after our entrance into the war. 

But there is hope that by next spring this 
will be changed. There is good reason to 
hope that by that time we shall be past the 
stage of trying to catch up to the Germans in 
the quantity of gas, the number of guns, and 
such things, and have entered a period in 
which the shoe will be on the other foot. 

This hope is based on the fact that our initial 
plan-making and factory-building phase has 
passed, and that we are definitely entering 
on the era of quantity production in almost all 
kinds of war material. 

For example: in November, seven months 
after we entered the war, a company got an 
order for recoil mechanisms. It had to build 
a factory and make tools to make them. This 
company produced nothing until this spring. 
But when its production began it began big. 

Similar conditions have existed in the man- 
ufacture of most implements of war here, and 
so many misleading stories, both official and 
semi-official, appeared that a great deal of 
skepticism has arisen over present reports of 
progress. There was so much talk of what we 
had done and were going to do when we had 
actually produced very little, that it dis- 
counts any accounts of present achievements 
which are very real. 

On the other hand we are still liable to the 
error of judging our accomplishments without 
regard to the task which faces us. No amount 
‘of guns, gas, airplanes, machine guns, or any- 
thing else will form a respectable record for 
us next spring unless it is so much more and 
better than the Germans have that our men 
will have every advantage in the fighting. 


The Unstinted Admiration of the World - 


HE other day a subscriber wrote to the 
Worvp’s Work complaining that the 
magazine is a pessimist, because it has 


not been satisfied with our war accomplish- 
ments, which, our good friend assures us, are 
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of a nature “naturally to evoke the unstinted 
admiration of the entire world.” This satis- 
fying conception of the world’s view of us is 
quite common and more or less natural. 

The newspaper correspondents abroad very 
properly devote most of their space to our 
own men at the front. This tends to magnify 
in our eyes our operations in relation to those 
of the other armies. The administration which 
is managing our war operations is a constant 
source of good news, and the foreign comments 
on our operations are all in pleasant vein, or 
else we should not get them. These influ- 
ences not unnaturally lead us to believe 
that we are evoking the world’s unstinted 
admiration. 

But if Providence is kind enough “the gift 
to give us, to see ourselves as others see us,” we 
shall look at ourselves from some very unusual 
points of view. Let us look at ourselves from 
theFrenchman’s angle. To himwe area timely 
addition to his varying list of allies. He has 
been fighting consistently from the beginning. 
Sometimes the Russians are with him in force, 
sometimes the British, and sometimes the 
Italians. Various allies seem to come and go, 
but he began at the beginning and must stay to 
the finish. He has seen toomuch to be amazed 
by our entry. Or suppose we look at our 
record as if we were Englishmen. The English 
got more men into the war in the first year 
than we did, and their losses were about half a 
million at the time when our corresponding 
losses were 8,000. Let us turn back and com- 
pare our record to'some of our own accomplish- 
ments in the past. If we put as many men 


- in this war in proportion to our population 


as the North put into the Civil War we shall 
have 133 million men under arms. If we equal 
the record of some of the states of the Confed- 
eracy we Shall arm nearly 20 million men. 

Some things we have done very well, many 
things we have done very badly. There is 
nothing about our general result to evoke the 
unstinted admiration of a world that has had 
its emotional processes a good deal dulled by 
overuse. But-if we have not aroused the 
amazement: of the world we have had given 
freely to us the complete confidence, friend- 
ship, and thanks of the other nations which 
are fighting for civilization. If we keep a suf- 
ficient sense of perspective, and gear our ener- 
gies to the task as it is we may yet evoke at 
least a part of the admiration which our 
friend believes we are now enjoying. We have 
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the courage, skill, and resources to meet the 
full measure of our task if we can clear our vision 
so as to see the task in its real proportions. 


The Eastern Front 


HE President unquestionably com- 
mitted the United States to the task of 
freeing Russia from the German yoke 

when in his speech in New York, on May 18th, 
he said that we shall stand by Russia just as 
we stand by France. 

The Secretary of State has committed us, in 
principle, to the liberation of the Poles, Czechs, 
Rumanians, and Slavs from the oppression of 
the Austrians and Hungarians. 

His statement was: 


The Secretary of State desires to announce that 
the proceedings of the Congress of Oppressed Races 
of Austria-Hungary, which was held in Rome in 
April, have been followed with great interest by the 
Government of the United States, and that the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Czecho-Slavs and 
the Jugo-Slavs for freedom have the earnest sym- 
pathy of this Government. 


These things, like the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, the amalgamation of 
Trieste and the Trentino with Italy, the resur- 
rection of Belgium, Serbia, and Rumania— 
these are the tests of victory. If we leave any 
peoples subject to the Prussians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, Bulgars, or Turks, we shall have 
failed to complete our purpose. Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Italy are committed to these 
same purposes. At the conference at Rome, 
Italy and the Jugo-Slavseven agreed, in general, ' 
on the future boundaries that shall unite them. 

What are the forces of freedom doing to ac- 
complish these liberations in the East and 
what can they do? 

The British are occupying the entire atten- 
tion of the Turks. Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia are freed. 

The allied French, British, Italian, and 
Greek army holds the Bulgarian army, and 
insures the freedom of Greece. But be- 
tween Bagdad, Jerusalem, and Salonika and . 
the subject races and subjugated peoples of 
the Balkans and Austria lie the Turk and 
Bulgar armies. Unless we can destroy one 
or the other of these we can give no direct aid 
to the millions awaiting liberation except by 
bringing aid to their revolutionary aspirations 
by airplane. 

To Russia we have promised help. The 
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way is open through Siberia. On June 26th 
a Washington dispatch stated: 


President Wilson has determined upon the basic 
principles of a plan for extending aid to Russia and 
is now engaged in formulating the details. Last 
night at a Cabinet council, called .hastily for the 
purpose, he outlined his proposals and invited sug- 
gestions as to the best means of carrying the policy 
into execution. 

The President’s plan does not contemplate mili- 
tary intervention to restore Russian nationality 
and save the Russian people from the German 
yoke. It aims at the commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural upbuilding of the great territory for- 
merly ruled by a Czar, through a policy of mutual 
helpfulness arranged between the United States and 
whatever Russian authority is established through 
the efforts of this Government along the lines of the 
proposals which will be advanced in the President’s 
name. 

* Ok * 

It is the understanding that his plan contem- 
plates sending to Russia a commission of distin- 
guished civilians with offers of assistance and with 
powers to discuss and arrange with Russian repre- 
sentatives a plan of codperation designed to set 
that perturbed country on its feet. Troops might 
be sent to give protection to the commissioners 
and to police territory where native local Govern- 
ments might be established to carry out the policy 
inaugurated by the United States, but it is contem- 
plated that there shall be no military intervention 
in any sense of the term. The whole project, ac- 
cording to information obtained to-day, is of an 
economic and non-military character, and there is 
good reason to believe that the Administration will 
not tolerate any suggestion that the upbuilding of 
Russian nationality shall be accompanied by force 
of arms. 


The great bulk of the Russian population 
both in Russia and in Siberia do desire free- 
dom from German domination. But their 
greatest desire is that order may be reéstab- 
lished and commerce begun again so that they 
may sell their products and buy such necessi- 
ties as shoes, clothes, sugar, etc. If, therefore, 
our Mission of Economic Help can reéstablish 
commerce, transportation, and order it will 
be laying the foundations for a reinvigorated 
Russia that might be able to help defend itself 
against Germany. 

There are two primary requisites for the 
success of such a plan if the success is to have 
any bearing on the immediate future of the war. 
The first requisite is sufficient police protec- 
tion to insure the commission’s safe operation. 
The second is an operation of sufficient skill 
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and size to overcome the six months’ lead which 
the Germans have had since the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Our commission, even if truly desired by the 
majority of Russians, will be subject to many 
serious attacks unless it carries with it its own 
police protection. Moreover, unless this force 
is adequate there will be no way to prevent 
German raids on any supplies which we may 
design for Russian consumption. 

For the six months since the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, the Germans have been busily engaged 
trying to organize Russia for their own advan- 
tage. We have stood aside and given them a 
free hand seemingly on the assumption that 
any effort of this kind would hurt its maker 
more than it would help him. But the Ger- 
man activity—tactless as it is—has made more 
progress than our inactivity and we are now 
confronted with the necessity of following their 
lead, though in a different manner. Fortun- 
ately conditions are more favorable to us now 
than at any previous time. 

The particular time and method of solving 
the Russian problem which we have adopted is 
not the product of foreign advice. It is our 
own. It, therefore, particularly behooves us to 
carry it to a successful conclusion. Our best 
opportunity to do this would seem to be to 
cast our operations upon a scale beyond the 
ability of the competition of the enemy. If 
we have given him six months’ start of us we 
must make up the disadvantage in some other 
manner. It is not certain that our good in- 
tentions as contrasted with his evil intentions 
will serve to overcome his lead. In spite of our 
good intentions in Mexico the Germans have 
more popularity there than we have. But the 
actual resumption of commerce on a large scale 
for the benefit of Russians would be a demon- 
stration which the Germans would find it dif- 
ficult to meet. 

It is obvious, of course, that we are busy and 
that the Pacific is a large barrier and that there 
are a hundred and one other difficulties to con- 
tend with. Those things are quite true, but as 
long as such difficulties or the fear of failure pre- 
vent us from great and hazardous undertaxings, 
the Germans will continue “to get the jump 
on us.” For, in spite of the terrible pressure 
they are under, they see things large and 
work on a great scale in every quarter of the 
globe. If we wish to succeed in Russia we 
must tackle the job with brisk energy and big 
intentions. 
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Profiteers 


HE word profiteer is generally consid- 
ered to apply to any one who is making 
money out of the war, and it has the 

odious connotations which at first thought 
would seem to belong to any one who would 
take profit from a condition which is costing 
the lives of thousands of his fellow citizens. 

But the general acceptance of a righteous 
feeling based on this general sentiment will 
never allow us to gain any real conception of 
the curious economic condition into which the 
war has thrown us. 

The tran ‘ition from peace to war is a difficult 
and costly process everywhere, but it differs 
greatly in different countries. It was accom- 
plished more easily in Germany than elsewhere 
because Germany had made the preparations 
beforehand. The barracks in which the Ger- 
man recruits are trained cost a normal peace 
time price to build. The barracks in which 
our recruits are trained were built at war time 
prices with added expense for speed. The 
Germans have not had to build munition 
factories as rush jobs in the dead of winter 
with labor and materials at the highest levels 
for 60 years. Their war activity has been 
done with perhaps the greatest economy, ours 
certainly with the least, simply for the reason 
that we have had to do everything at once. 
There is, for us, no other way of conducting a 
war but the method we have fallen into. 
We have properly recognized that speed is 
more important than economy, and, as a nat- 
ural result, we are making haste at a very 
high price. We are quite willing to pay the 
price, but, while we are all curtailing our ex- 
penditures to put the money at the disposal of 
the Government, it is extremely irritating 
to see any one getting rich on our sacrifices. 

And yet the whole foundation of our conduct 
of the war is excess payment in order to stimu- 
late speed. The basic principle on which we 
are operating necessitates profiteers. We are 
going to make up in money what we lacked in 
foresight and preparation. The line of least 
resistance in trying to stimulate labor is higher 
wages. In spite of high costs, the labor in war 
industries is better off than in peace times. 
Laborers, skilled and unskilled, are, as a class, 
profiteers. They are profiting by the war. 
But the public sense has diagnosed the situation 
correctly. It attaches its odium on labor that 
loafs, not on that which makes profits. The 
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public enemy is not the munition worker who 
works steadily at unusual wages and makes a 
profit out of the war, but the laborer whose 
easy money induces him to loaf part of the 
time or to shift from job to job, or the labor 
leader who uses the necessities of his country 
to incite strikes. Moreover, there is consider- 
able insurance against the spread of the icea 
that this war is for the benefit of capital in 
the general prosperity of labor. 

But as a stimulus to production high wages 
have not been particularly successful. There 
has been so much unrest that in most.cases 
the production per man has fallen below nor- 
mal. Nor has the plea of patriotism, although 
effective in many places, been able to offset 
the decrease. So far neither the Government, 
private employers, nor labor organizations 
have been able to devise any method to pre- 
vent the strikes and the shifting of labor 
sufficiently to raise the average production 
above normal. 

High prices in agriculture have worked 
better. Wheat at $2.20, cotton at 25 cents a 
pound, and sirloin at 45 cents a pound have 
resulted in extremely effective farming oper- 
ations. The high prices and the urgings of 
patriotism have made the farmer do more 
work with fewer men, and if he is a profiteer— 
as he probably is—he is a profitable one for the 
country to have. Moreover, if the farmer 
and munition worker are profiteers, they are 
profiteers of low degree and they do not afford 
spectacular examples for the public displeasure. 

The situation of the manufacturers is very 
different. A munition manufacturer might 
easily make enough money to attract the pub- 
lic’s unfavorable attention. The Govern- 
ment has adopted several different and con- 
flicting theories in dealing with the manu- 
facturer. The War Industries Board deliber- 
ately fixed certain prices, such as the price 
of steel and copper, high enough to encour- 
age even the less efficient concerns to op- 
erate. These prices naturally meant large 
profits for the low cost concerns. But they 
again were to be saved from excessive profit- 
eering by the workings of the excess profits tax. 
This arrangement was founded on the sound 
theory that it is a good thing to have all es- 
sential industries in a healthy and prosperous 
condition, and that the high prices are not a 

detriment to the public because the Govern- 
ment gets most of the increase in taxes which 
the public would otherwise pay direct. 
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In other instances the Government has set 
prices low in an endeavor to get products at a 
minimum cost regardless of the stimulus to pro- 
duction. In the manufacturing field it has also 
used the threat of confiscation and the argu- 
ments of patriotism with more effect than with 
labor or agriculture. To these have recently 
been added new kinds of pressure such as Con- 
gressional investigations and public abuse by 
the Trade Commission. Altogether the manu- 
facturers are in a somewhat confused state of 
mind which does not tend to increase their 
efficiency. 

There is no panacea certain to remove the 
difficulties that come with increased production 
in any of the fields of endeavor. The law of 
supply and demand insures labor a strong po- 
sition when there is such a scarcity as now ex- 
ists, and there is always present the human 
tendency to abuse such power—especially as the 
Government has shown itself very amenable 
to labor demands. 

Among manufacturers also there are some 
who are in favorable positions for money 
making who are prone to take advantage of 
their opportunities. But both the labor 
leaders and the manufacturers who con- 
template using their advantage to the limit 
would do well to remember that we are at war 
and public patience is short and Government 
action sharp. General Crowder’s work or 
fight idea could be easily extended beyond the 
first draft, and the commandeering of .any 
industry can be accomplished at very short 
notice. And the public must accept the fact 
that high prices to increase production—which 
mean profiteers—are the fundamentals of the 
unprepared and emergency method of the 
conduct of the war. = 


Germany’s War Financing 


OUNTING on an early victory and 
C heavy indemnities—seven billion dol- 

lars had been fixed for France by the 
General Staff, according to report—Germany’s 
military despots planned in 1914 to make the 
world pay high for its lessons in German 
Kultur. The German people were to pay 
nothing; all they must do was to continue 
their worshipful obedience of the Kaiser, and 
the fruits of conquest ‘were to be laid at their 
feet. When the “treacherous” Belgians de- 
layed the triumphal march to Paris and the 
“degenerate” French stubbornly refused to 
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let them pass, no change was made in the 
German method of financing the war. When 
England with all her colonies arrived to 
strengthen the band of steel, less emphasis 
was placed on early indemnities, but still the 
war was being fought for the benefit of future 
German generations, and they should, there- 
fore, pay the bills. For that reason it has 
been financed by long term loans and cur- 
rency inflation. During the first year no war 
taxes at all were considered. Instead of that 
the loan banks—* Darlehenskassen ’’—were op- 
ened, where the people could take practically 
any kind of property and get a loan in newly 
printed currency up to a good percentage of its 
value. In addition to this, the Reichsbank 
has issued a vast amount of notes against im- 
perial treasury bills and thus greatly increased 
the currency inflation. This, coupled with 
the freedom from heavy taxation, stimulates 
business and helps to keep the people satisfied. 
It aids the sale of German war loans. 

This plan for escaping the heaviest financial 
burdens of the war was not continued long 
before Germany had to begin borrowing to 
pay interest on its war debt. It sold bonds to 
the people to get money to pay the interest on 
bonds they already held. No secret is made 
of this. As long as the people are willing to 
buy bonds in growing amounts and to pledge 
their property with the Government, this 
process can be continued. The Government 
has instituted war taxes, but they will hardly 
cover the interest charge; and no thought has 
been given to provision for paying off the debt. 
It would be as foolish to say that Germany 
will have to stop fighting because she cannot 
continue to finance the war as it was to predict 
that there could never be such a war because 
it could not be financed. As long as the 
Kaiser retains his power, the bills of the war 
lords can be met, even though it may have 
to be with currency that would not pass for ten 
cents on the dollar in another country. 

Setting aside the possibility of repudiation 
of the war debt, which would probably have 
the worst economic consequences, it is evident 
that the German people are to be buried under 
a burden of debt that is likely to keep them in 
economic servitude for years. The Germans 
have not paid for the war as they carried it on 
for they intended and still intend to make 
others pay for it later on. If Germany has 
to pay her debts out of the proceeds of fairly 
conducted commerce, her great plans will go 
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glimmering. It is pretty certain, therefore, 
that she will make every effort to pass on to 
others by unfair trade practices the burdens 
which the war she started has laid on her. 
Her people have so far paid little more than 
a comparatively small war profits tax. After 
the war, they will be called upon for heavy 
taxes of every kind, and will not then be 
enjoying the war profits. Interest alone on the 
German war debt to date is more than a billion 
and a half dollars. The savings of the German 
people before the war were estimated at two 
billion dollars from a total income of nine and a 
half billions. With her world trade dis- 
rupted, they will not be more than that after 
the war. If to the interest charge is added 
German estimates of $700,000,000 for pensions, 
and then something more for gradual payment 
of the war debt, it is evident that there will be 
no savings for investment for many years. 
An economic collapse may be the means of 
ridding the world of the Hohenzollerns and 
making a republic in Germany. 


The United States’ War Financing 


UR method of paying the war bill 
() differs radically from that followed 
by Germany. It is the difference 

between sound and unsound financing. In- 
stead of attempting to shift the debt to 
our children, we are paying direct from taxes 
a larger proportion of our own war costs than 
any other belligerent and are buying Liberty 
Bonds largely from current savings and not 
from accumulated capital. By increased 
economy we are paying for the war as 
we fight it. We will repay some part of the 
cost to ourselves after the war—that is to 
those of us who have been wise enough to buy 
Liberty Bonds—but because we have met a 
good proportion of the war cost from taxes, 
it will not be hard to repay these borrowings. 
Our allies will repay a good part of them for 
the advances we are now making to them. 
The Treasury Department greatly overes- 
timated our first year’s war requirements and 
underestimated the amount that would be de- 
rived from new taxes. Delays in our war 
preparations unfortunately explain a large 
part of the first error; we can, however, con- 
gratulate ourselves on the error in the tax es- 
timates. Instead of less than two and a half 
billion dollars from the income and war excess 
taxes, these two brought to the Treasury by 
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June 15th approximately three billion dollars. 
When this is compared with our expenditures of 
nine billions for the first year we were in the 
war, of which more than half was money ad- 
vanced to our allies, one gets a very favorable 
view of our war finances. Of course, our war 
expenditures are now running higher than this, 
but at the highest rate yet reached of 543 
millions a day, or approximately twenty bil- 
lions a year, increased taxes will likely cover 
more than 25 per cent. of them. If loans to 
the Allies are deducted, the percentage will 
be much higher. 

Great Britain has followed the soundest 
financial policy among our allies. Her Ex- 
chequer operates under the budget system, 
and the estimates of her Chancellors have been 
quite accurate. Bonar Law’s recent estimates 
indicate that about 28 per cent. of Britain’s 
expenditures are being covered by taxes. Her 
loans to her allies last year were little more 
than half those made by the United States. 
She borrowed from us only the amount of these 
advances. In other words, the United States 
has taken the place of Great Britain as banker 
for the Allies. 

It is easier for us to finance our share of the 
war on a sounder basis than any of the other 
belligerents not only because they have been 
bearing the burden for nearly four years, but 
because we are richer. Our national wealth is 


_ more than twice that of Great Britain and our 
_ national income more than four times what 


hers is. Nevertheless there is every reason 
for more and more economy, for the war is 
far from over and the financing of reconstruc- 
tion is going to be a problem commensurate 
even with the financing of the war. 


Herr Herzog and His Book 
| | Ame day or two for the last month 


American correspondents in Holland 
or Switzerland have cabled long ex- 
tracts from German papers on the prospects 
of German trade after the war. The Germans 
are much exercised over this subject and their 
anxiety is well founded, because the kind of 
commercial prosperity which they are planning 
for will never be theirs. 
In another part of this magazine is printed 
a description of certain German trade plans 
as explained by an engineer named Herzog 
in a book which he published in Germany since 
the war began. The special significance of 
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this book is that it circulated among the di- 
rectors of the great industries in Germany and 
formulates their intentions even as Bernhardi 
was spokesman for the military planners of 
the war, or as the publications of the Pan- 
Germans for the last 20 years have outlined 
the absorption of Russia, the Balkans, and Tur- 
key just as it has occurred. 

The plans of Herr. Herzog are not very dif- 
ferent in principle from the German practices 
before the war so ably analyzed by Professor 


‘Millioud of the University of Lausanne in his 


book “The Ruling Caste and Frenziéd Trade 
in Germany.” But Herr Herzog carries the 
ideas of force and frightfulness in trade to 
their logical extremes, and urges their much 
more vigorous use after the war than before. 
Most other people’s ideas of healthy trade are 
limited to transactions into which both parties 
go voluntarily and from which both benefit. 
The Germans’ idea of trade is transactions for 
the benefit of Germans regardless of the result 
to the other parties who must nevertheless 
make them whether they profit or not. 

In the German scheme of things, Herr Her- 
zog points out that Germany must have and 
use the power to force people to trade with her. 
This means of course that Germany must have 
power over the citizens of other countries. 
It means that Germany intends to be the com- 
mercial dictator of the world, and with this 
commercial dictatorship goes German political 
propaganda to undermine the government of 
any country with which Germany trades. 

A little study of Herr Herzog’s carefully 
worked out plans is convincing of the fact that 
neither political nor commercial intercourse 
with Germany will be safe, especially in the 
case of small or weak nations, until the entire 
present government and all its political, mili- 
tary, and commercial philosophy is obliterated. 


A Healthy Old Scandal 


HE following item which appeared in 
the newspapers some weeks ago is 
eloquent testimony of the vitality of 


our most persistent national scandal. 


$220,050,000 PENSION BILL 


Senate Passes Largest Measure of Kind Ever 


Known in U. S. 


WASHINGTON, June 19.—The Senate to-day 
passed the largest pension bill in the country’s his- 
tory, calling for $220,050,000, an increase of 
$12,000,000 over the record breaking bill of 1912. 
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THE PAPER REGULATIONS OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT AND AN INCREASED PRICE 
FOR THE ““WORLD’S WORK” 


l 


HE War Industries Board is making regulations to save paper—an 
_ action which is timely and entirely in the public’s interest. Perhaps the 
weakest link in our war preparation is transportation. The railroads 
are now under a severe strain. Next winter the strain will be greater. 
The raw materials of which the finished paper is made constitute the 
fourth largest item of freight which the railroads have. 

The general theory on which the War Industries Board is working is the 
reduction in the weight and the waste of paper. 

The reduction in weight means thinner papers and consequently in general 
poorer printing. The saving in waste means smaller margins. It means also 
that the news stands will be denied the privilege of returning unsold magazines. 

The War Industries Board’s regulations will result in the elimination of 
many trainloads a day in the hauling of paper. The locomotives and cars thus 
released will be used to transport soldiers, munitions, coal, and other war neces- 
sities. Every pound of paper saved means four pounds of coal conserved. 


[| 


The curtailment will not deny the public any news or information. 

The public will, on the average, have to pay more for its magazines, 
just as in most places it is already paying more for its newspapers. The saving 
in the weight of paper does not save anything in cost to the publisher. Cost of 
production is constantly rising. 

The new postal law which went into effect on July ist is another heavy 
burden on magazine cost. 


I] 


This is a brief and general statement of the conditions which have made it 
absolutely necessary for the WorLp’s Work to raise its price to 35 cents a copy 
and the yearly subscription to $4.00. 

The standard of amount and the quality of the material which the maga- 
zine will contain we shall maintain and improve, but the quality of the paper 
and such luxuries as wide margins must be subject to the very proper and wise 
regulations of the War Industries Board. 

The regulations to eliminate the return of unsold copies on the news stands 
will mean that these stands will buy only in such numbers as they are sure of 
selling. People who really want their magazines had, therefore, better either 
put in a standing order at a convenient news stand or bookstore, or subscribe 
direct to the publisher and get their magazines by mail. Subscriptions will be 
accepted at the old price until September 1oth, 1918. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Every month the Woripv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on investments 
and the lessons to be derived therefrom 


R. WILLIAM H. WOODIN, 
president of the American Car 
and Foundry Company, talking 
on speculative investments, in 
which one expects a high return 

on money with the possibility of a large 
increase in the capital, said: “Inmy opinion, 
the art of investing money safely with a 
maximum return of income, unless instinctive 
in the individual, is most difficult to acquire. 
What is known as common horse sense seems 
to me to be almost axiomatic in the art of 
investing money. 

“This faculty was possessed to a wonderful 
degree by the late J]. B. Haggin, and, combined 
with his long experience in the mining field, 
made him a master in this department of 
investments. Some friends of mine came to 
me a few years ago with a copper proposition, 
and as | knew Mr. Haggin well, | raced across 
to him at once to ask his advice. | shall never 
forget the thorough and painstaking way in 
which he took the matter up, and | shall never 
forget the advice he gave me. It is certainly 
applicable to all mining investments, and new 
oil propositions as well. After spending an 
hour and a half going over a most wonderful 
set of maps that he had of the region where 
this mine was located, he delivered the follow- 
ing opinion: ‘There is a great risk of losing 
money in this proposition for the simple reason 
that the copper ore in this locality is very 
uncertain, and | know cannot be developed in 
sufficient values to warrant the expense that 
must be met to make a copper proposition a 
success.’ He then turned to me and said, 
“My boy, whenever any one comes to you with 
a mining proposition, just think of this: If 
you were to place all of the mineralized wealth 
in the world in one spot and then put all of the 
rest of the earth in another, the comparison 
between the two would be as the point of a 
needle to, well, say the moon; and if you 
want to make money in mining you have to 
get on the point of that needle.’ 

“There is a type of man who is always seeing 
things that for some reason or other the rest 
of us are unable to perceive. Russell Conwell’s 
great lecture, ‘Acres of Diamonds” illustrates 
this wonderfully. The discovery of one of the 








great gold mines of Nevada was brought about 
by this sort of an individual. He was a man 
in the cattle business in Chicago, and had 
probably never seen a mine. He grubstaked 
two miners, who went out to a spot which 
had looked to them as if it might develop into 
amine. They worked for some time, and after 
sinking a shaft 75 or 100 feet deep and spending 
all of the money that the Chicago man had 
advanced, decided that there was no chance of 
getting gold from that particular location. 
They sent for him to come out, thinking that 
they might interest him in another prospect. 
They took him down the shaft to show him 
how the vein had pinched out. Coming up, 
when about twenty feet from the top, he called 
out, ‘Hold, stop the bucket; lower a little,’ 
and pulling the bucket over to the side, he 
took out his knife and said he wanted to see 
what that black streak was. He gouged out 
a few chunks and put them in his pocket. 
That night they assayed them and found a 
high percentage of gold. That was the first 
time gold was found in black ore. The next 
day they went down with mining tools and 
found that the small streak that had caught 
the watchful eye of this cattle man and aroused 
his curiosity, opened out like a fan. - These 
men took out about six million dollars of gold 
before a company was even organized. 

“Then there is the occasional case of pure 
luck, where neither knowledge nor experience, 
trained eyesight nor inquiring curiosity plays 
a part. 

‘In my experience, however,” said Mr. 
Woodin, ‘‘successful speculative investments 
made by any of these three classes of men are 
exceedingly rare. Unfortunately, such invest- 
ments become outvestments with most of us. 
After all, the safest plan to pursue is to put 
surplus earnings in high grade investment 
bonds. Although the return of income may 
not seem so large and the chance for apprecia- 
tion of the capital may not be so great, yet the 
much greater risk of losing all your principal 
is largely reduced, and that,-after all, is the 
consideration of greatest importance for most 
of us. At this time there seems to me to be 
wonderful opportunities for safe and conserva- 
tive investments in this line of securities.” 
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Herzog, the Trade 
Bernhardi 


His Book of the Secret Plans to Control the World by Trade Discovered by the United 
States Government 


I 


HOW GERMANY INTENDS TO APPLY FORCE AND 
FRIGHTFULNESS TO BUSINESS 


BY 
RALPH W. PAGE 
This article and the one that follows it in the next number are a digest of this extraordinary book 


which the Germans have circulated in their industries. A copy was obtained by our Government, 
brought to this country, and will soon be published—Tue Epirors_ - 


ERNHARDI notified us with brutal frankness and in exhaustive 
detail precisely what Germany intended to do with her ‘‘in- 
comparable army” and just how she proposed to do it. We 
read and smiled and threw it aside as the vaporings of a war- 

mad lunatic. 

Now another warning, no less frightful and even more detailed, has 
fallen into our hands—nothing less than the complete German plans 
for the conquest of the trade of the world after the war. This amaz- 
ing plot reveals the full sinister significance of the vague phrases so 
stubbornly reiterated by the War Lords demanding the ‘‘open door” 
and ‘‘delivery of raw materials.”” It strips naked the whole cam- 


 paign, disclosing an onslaught upon allied commerce no whit less 


minutely prepared, and no less ruthless in purpose and methods of 
conduction than the bloodthirsty devastation of civilization by the 
sword, foretold by Bernhardi and fulfilled in Louvain. 

A single copy of this report exists in America. It was obtained from 
Germany by the United States Government since we went to war. Its 
acquisition and safe transmission to Washington is not the least of 
the accomplishments to our credit. It is the handwriting on the wall. 
This time we shall not be found unready. It is of the most vital in- 
terest to every man of business and patriot in the United States. For 
it is the only guide to the enveloping manceuvres of the inevitable — 
invasion. 

It bears the harmless title of ‘‘The Future of German Industrial 
Exports.”’ It was prepared by S. Herzog, and was circulated among 
the industrial leaders of the Empire. 
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HERR HERZOG’S book gives the details 
of the vague phrases with which German states- 
men clothe their intentions. For instance, 
when Herr Helfferich, the head of the Imperial 
Treasury, says: ‘‘ We meet the plan of ex- 


clusion with the demand for the ‘open door’ | 


and free seas; and the threat of a blockade of 
raw materials with the demand for the de- 
livery of raw materials’ —this does not sound 
very menacing. But what the demand for 
the delivery of raw material really means to 
the German mind is as menacing as military 
conquest. Let us take an example: 

Under the plan outlined by Herr Herzog’s 
book, if you have the good fortune to own a 
copper mine in Arizona, your personal in- 
terest in German trade would be awakened 
some bright morning when you were rumina- 
ting upon the blessings of a returned peace 
and era of good feeling, by a peremptory rap 
on the screen door. You would arise to greet 
a Prussian officer. But unless he neglected 
his instructions you would be ingratiated and 
delighted. For he would be as polite as an 
overdrawn depositoxy would be dressed exactly 
in the latest style of Tucson, and would talk 
in the prevailing dialect of your township, 
including the current slang and casual cow- 
boy approach. If you retained any vestige 
of your provincial prejudice and hatred of the 
German, he would overlook it in the interests 
of Kultur. 

What he would say you would recognize to 
be for your own good. He would merely 
intimate that the first month’s output of your 
mine should be an average month’s output; 
that it should be consigned to Germany and 
that you would be paid for it immediately 
an eminently fair price determined by the 
commercial federation of Germany. Inciden- 
tally you might rest assured that nobody else 
would be profiteering upon this product to 
the detriment of progress and the freedom of 
the seas, because the freight rate to the coast, 
the export premium, and the ship charges 
would all have been equitably arranged by 
the same federation. 

Well, | can hear you say, that is all nonsense, 
because | and every other American would die 
fighting in our tracks before we would put up 
_ with any such order. That is the very point. 
That is precisely why we are fighting. But it 
is of the utmost importance that we know it in 
time. You can meet that particular proposi- 
tion with the bayonet. But if you were a 
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druggist perhaps you could not rest so com- 
placently behind the big guns. 

Not to be too technical, we will merely 
assume that there is a certain chemical com- 
pound that you need in your business, and 
that you discover that the only place you 
can buy it and compete in the trade is from 
Germany. So, being driven to it—as the 
Russians were driven to obtaining their 
anaesthetics from the same source—you order 
your minimum needs from the eminently 
neutral firm established to cloak your feelings 
of enmity, situated around the corner. 

But there you will be presented with a long 
list of every kind of instrument and device, 
medicine and trinket carried in your entire 
stock which is manufactured beyond the Rhine, 
and-told that you will purchase a definite 
amount of each of them at the same time you 
place your other order. You will also be 
pleased to find that they have already compiled 
for you theexact quantity of everything you buy 
during the year, and the proportion you are 
morally bound to obtain from the Fatherland. 

“Stuff,” you say, “there will be no such 
indispensable article made in Germany. The 
American business man knows that game. We 
know they intend to hold us up with potash 
and dyes and other bugaboos. But we are 
prepared or preparing to meet this performance 
and will have all of them as good and as cheap 
as the Germans.” 

This assumption is the most dangerous -we 
can indulge in. It simply spells inevitable 
ruin. It is the very epitome of the meretri- 
cious optimism of the amateur in war who 
underrates the power of his adversary. 

Make no mistake about it. This book of 
Herzog’s flatly states that the Germans con- 
template a commercial battle for final world 
supremacy, “fought out,” as our author 
bluntly states, “according to the approved 
German fashion on foreign soil.” Their will 
to dominate, which regards devastation, loot- 
ing, outrage, extortion, summary executions, 
and deportations as legitimate in military 
combat, plans precisely parallel weapons 
and practices—embargoes, rebates, dumping, 
boycotts, espionage, enslavement of labor, 
etc., in the forthcoming “economic  con- 
quest.’ That is made abundantly clear. 
But more to the point, it shows how the 
German genius for patient painstaking pre- 
paration and attention to every detail, of 
exhaustive organization and complete nationai' 
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mobilization has been brought to bear upon 
the problem. It cannot be dismissed. It 
has to be met. 

Before examining the details of this export 
hold-up, it is worth while to see just how we 
are to be compeiled to provide the cotton and 
the copper and the lumber and the lead that 
Herr Herzog demands for the Kaiser’s all- 
powerful export offensive. 


TREATIES TO BE WRITTEN IN BLOOD 


Admitting blandly that “the par value of 
treaties has reached nil and will not immedi- 
ately recover from its slump” and that “to 
reckon in future upon the security of treaties, 
to build upon their loyal observance, would 
be more than improvident” the report still 
relies upon them as the foundation of the 
import trade, stating in characteristic fashion 
that “the future commercial treaties will be 
written in blood.” 


Among other things that these compacts, 


to be dictated on the battlefield, are to stipu- 
late, with regard to the products of the allied 
countries are: 

“An unlimited opportunity to acquire the 
sites needed for winning the raw materials in 
question, and an unlimited right to get them 
out by German enterprises. It must preclude 
any restriction. 

“The Government of the country in question 
can be permitted to exercise its right of requisi- 
tioning them (i. e. its own materials) only 
with the consent of the proper German officials. 
To guarantee the fulfilment of these demands 
certain pledges must be given.” 

“The amount of raw materials turned out 
can never be permitted to decrease artificially 
because of a selfish desire to charge a higher 
price, nor can their quantity be res 
duced. . . . Therefore, it must be made 
possible for the German Government to inter- 
fere without foreign countries protesting that 
their sovereignty is violated.” 

“Tt will not alone suffice to demand unlim- 
ited opportunities to secure raw materials in 
foreign countries , for their price, 
by the time they reach Germany may have 


been raised: to inadmissible amounts by export 


or transit charges, freight rates, the refusal of 
export premiums which are granted to other 
foreign business of a similar kind, and by other 
petty forms of chicanery . (for instance, 
a refusal to build connecting railways, or to 
recognize the expropriation rights of German 


enterprises, etc.) The commercial treaty must 
place an absolute bar to such arbitrary ad- 
vances in the final price of raw materials. 

pit The retaliatory measures to be 
applied in case of infringement must be 
determined upon beforehand with all sev- 
erity.” 

“Provision must be made in advance that 
foreign officials employ all the force at their 
command against the originators, promoters, 
and participants in boycotting movements 
which injure our export trade, and that in 
such cases the German Government have a 
right to be consulted, and to share in decid- 
ing the measures of opposition.” 

“That stolen rights of ownership (in German 
patents) are restored to their former owners 
unimpaired, that full compensation is made 
for the financial loss incurred up to the time 
when the property is restored, and that a 
priority right in hostile countries is assured 
to the German patents awarded during the 
war; but the treaty must also make certain 
that special statutory measures make oc- 
currences of this sort impossible again.” 


THEIR “MINIMUM” DEMANDS 


Proceeding with the terms of the treaties, 
which Herr Herzog emphasizes as being “only a 
selected few from among the points which sug- 
gest themselves in this connection, and that they 
represent the minimum demands,”’ this ad- 
viser of the German Government proceeds to 
lay down that except where they are abso- 
Jutely indispensable “it must be expected that 
German technical skill will be excluded from 
supplying our present enemies. Such a con- 
dition as this would be insufferable. It must 
be prevented from arising. The commercial 
treaty must stipulate that German shippers 
are eligible wherever foreign material and 
foreign workmanship are patronized at ail. 
It must be absolutely impossible for manu- 
facturers from countries now allied against 
Germany to enjoy under any form or pretext 
whatsoever a preference in competing for 
state work. But no confidence can be placed 
upon paper concessions alone. On the basis 
of statistical data, we must specify the proportion 
in which German products have to be included 
in official consignments from foreign coun- 
tries. . . . Purchases according to this pro- 
portion must be guaranteed by the state which is a 
party to the treaty.” 

“The objection will then be made,” plain- 
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tively complains this German arbiter of our 
domestic business, “that such a demand is 
an attempted intrusion upon the sovereignty 
of the state.””’ Undoubtedly the United States 
might raise that objection. Well, he has a 
familiar answer all ready—the usual Ger- 
man answer to everything. “The patience 
of Germany before the war was stretched 
further than was really well; it was exercised 
only to keep the peace. We have gained no- 
thing by generously yielding a point time after 
time, instead of insisting upon our rights. 

It must be a matter of figures and 
put down in black and white. The duty of 
the guarantors will be to see that the pledged 
security goes unforfeited because the guarantee 
is fulfilled.” 

Another item that this Prussian sabre is to 
cut out of us is set forth thus: 

“As an integral constituent of the commer- 
cial treaty, there must be an import guarantee 
given by the foreign power in figures for each 
individual kind of German industry (the figure 
understood as the percentage of German goods 
to all other imported goods of the same in- 
dustry). 

To conclude, it is laid down that all German 
governmental or commercial agencies estab- 
lished in any country to oversee and enforce 
these “minimum demands” remain unham- 
pered and tax free. 


WHY GERMANY HIDES PEACE TERMS 


German reports do not make light summer 
reading. But it seems essential that they 
should be presented verbatim to the business 
world, and that they be taken in detail for 
careful study. They embody clearer than 
anything else the present and unrelinquished 
purpose of the German people not only to 
take by force and upon their own terms what- 
ever we have which is of use to them, but to 
compel us to build up their commercial—and 
incidentally thereto their military—power upon 
orders permanently given in Berlin. 

It is small wonder that the German chancel- 
lors all insist upon revealing their peace terms 
only in secret. To publish such demands as 
these baldly and plainly, as they have them 
drawn up, would be to add fury and flame to 
the already universal determination not to 
treat with them at all, on any basis. 

The proposed treaties can be met with the 
bayonet. They really constitute no menace 
of commercial slavery, for the reason that they 


are purely military adjuncts. If the Ger- 
mans can enforce them, then they can enforce 
anything, for they will own the earth. But 
they reveal the ultimate goal of the commercial 
warfare. 

But in this coming commercial warfare the 
German preparation provides an alternative 
and supplementary plan of operations which 
leaves no conceivable weapon, trick, or con- 
tingency out of its calculations. 

This consists in the maintenance of indus- 
tries whose output are to be absolutely indis- 
pensable to foreign customers—the “shock 
troops” of the commercial invasion, called 
by Herr Herzog “unsurpassable goods” of 
“protective industries.” The German Gov- 
ernment is to keep a monopoly of these by 
every means, fair or foul, lenient or oppres- 
sive, that can be conceived by the mind of man. 
And with these products as a club, a wide open 
market for all German exports is to be assured 
in every corner of the globe—hostile coun- 
tries in particular. 

At the outset it is naively admitted in 
Herr Herzog’s illuminating book that “Ger- 
man export trade must enter hatred as a 
liability” and that it will meet the “pas- 
sive resistance of her present enemies, of 
whom there are, to be sure, more than is nec- 
cessary or profitable.” 

To meet this German plan of conquest, Her- 
zog declares that German houses are to open 
their campaign through neutral countries: 
the German “make-up” is to be discarded for 
an American or English masquerade in ap- 
pearance and in inscription—the German 
looms, presumably will be turning out the 
“Abraham Lincoln Liberty Petticoat.”” Great 
stress is laid upon the necessity for German 
agents not only speaking and writing Eng- 
lish, but in disguising themselves as “ natives” 
down to the last cocktail and baseball game. 

With this humorous suggestion, and a 
chapter devoted to entirely praiseworthy 
emphasis upon the necessity for good work- 
manship, the best materials, and scrupulous 
honesty in commercial dealings, the programme 
turns from legitimate to Teutonic methods 
of competition. 

The foundation of the offensive is to be a 
Bureau of Trade Statistics. Every German 
abroad, whether ambassador, paid spy, drum- 
mer, traveler, professor, or workman, is to be 
enrolled in this service. Reporting upon 
uniform blanks, the result is to be an accurate 
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and up-to-date return from all fronts, showing 
exactly what German products are normally, 
or ought normally, to be taken by every coun- 
try, and which are “indispensable.” The 
General Staff can then tell every day “whether, 
and to what degree, the proportional amounts 
are being altered by the open or concealed 
attacks of foreign countries” or firms. And 
it can thereby decide “what German pro- 
ducts foreign countries can not do without, 
and for what ones they substitute (openly or 
secretly) the products of (other) foreign 
countries.” 


THE “FOREIGN BRIGADE” OF SPIES 


The very foundation and heart of the whole 
plan is based upon a military control of all 
industry and of every German by the Govern- 
ment. Americans cannot too often be warned 
that every single German is to be under orders 
from Berlin, and is to act as a spy and Gov- 
ernment agent. The success of the whole 
scheme depends upon immediate and accurate 
information from the front. Nor are trade 
statistics the least of it. Every German 
inventor and chemist, every laboratory and 
plant in the empire are to be under the orders of 
the General Staff—the Commercial Federation 
—and are to be kept working constantly 
improvising substitutes for raw material, and 
improved methods and processes. Every in- 
dividual connected with any of this work, 
including all workmen, managers, directors, 
and financiers of the “Indispensable Indus- 
tries” are to be guarded under military 
authority, and absolutely prevented from giving 
or divulging anything whatever outside the 
empire. On the other hand all members of the 
“foreign brigade” are to report in minutest 
detail every discovery, invention, innovation 
of process, or sign of progress in every foreign 
industry throughout the world. If it be true 
that the Intelligence Service is the backbone of 
battle, we are to be checkmated at the outset. 
They are to have all our plans—we are to have 
none of theirs. 

With this information in hand, the General 
Staff is to prepare for invasion by mobilizing 


under five great organizations the entire com-. 


mercial strength of the country. This is not 
to be a trust or combination. It is to be an 
army of manufacturers and miners and ban- 
kers, under command of a staff composed of the 
heads of the trades and the state officials and 
controlled by the Government. It is to be the 


business of this “Union” to see to it that the 
“Indispensable Industries’’ are made indis- 
pensable. And then to conduct the warfare 
based thereon. 

Any one who believes the scheme chimerical 
will do well to observe the process by which 
these industries are to be made and maintained 
“indispensable.”’ Under our system it simply 
cannot be met by private business. 

Every business in the empire will be called 
upon to contribute to a “guarantee fund.” 
This fund, which will be made as large as is 
needed, will be used to provide these offensive 
industries with a corps of technical experts and 
experimenters free of charge. It will be used 
to subsidize these industries to whatever 
limit and in whatever form is necessary to keep 
their costs below all possible rivalry. This 
is worked out to the last comma. 

They are to obtain priority supplies of raw 
materials, on a par with government war 
orders. The fund is to be used in every casé 
to reduce the price of raw materials where they 
seem too high, and to lay in huge stocks where 
there seems any danger of their being curtailed. 
The workmen in these plants are to enlist for 
life, as in an army, and “under no circumstan- 
ces”’ be allowed to strike or halt the business, 
even for a day. If need be their pay will be 
higher than others. If so, the guarantee fund 
is all ready. Capital in these concerns, 
limited to German control, is also enlisted at the 
pleasure of the Government, and may not 
be transferred. And all the capital necessary is 
absolutely assured by the blessed guarantee 
fund. When the “screws are turned on” and 
an embargo upon some of these necessities 
is declared to bring us “to our senses” the 
guarantee fund will serve to keep the enter- 
prises going, accumulating a surplus stock 
against the time when a hungry world will 
capitulate and call for them. 

This Union will determine the government 
policy in granting freight rebates and export 
premiums, and in remitting taxes to any of 
these businesses that need it in order to 
“throttle” competition. 

It is not expected that any of this guarantee 
fund will be lost. For by utterly routing all 
competition in the Indispensable Industries, 
and thereafter with their invincible help com- 
pelling all foreign nations to purchase the 
output of all German factories, it is presumed 
that the ledger will show a handsome profit in 
the end. 
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The methods they propose to employ to 
make sure that none of these “weapons of 
protection” or their secrets are ever trans- 
planted to any other soil are illuminative 
of their whole conception of business, and con- 
duct of every affair under the sun. 

“All persons who are employed in indus- 
tries of protective value must be entered 
in special lists by the body controlling man- 
ufacturing processes, so as to safeguard these 
industries. From the general lists a special 
list is to be drawn up which contains the names 
of employees in protective industries, who work 
with manufacturing methods or procedures, 
over which foreign countries hostile to our 
exports have no control. . These per- 
sons whether they are directors, operating or 
scientific officers, or laborers, must be sub- 
ject to state organization similar to that of 
the army. Without permission of this organ- 
’ ization no emigration of persons in these lists 
can take place. They are subject to especially 
strict rules for safeguarding manufacturing 
secrets and methods. Foreigners can not be 
permitted to find employment in concerns of 
this sort. There will always be 
deserters. They must expect severe punish- 
ment meted out according to the amount of 
responsibility attached to the post which they 
left.” 

The same military tribunal is to have final 
authority over all transfers of ownership or 
shares in these industries. 

“The exclusive maintenance of such indus- 
tries for the empire demands a further control 
which extends to change in ownership. ‘ 

The state control will limit itself to 
ascertaining whether the future owner exhibits 
those peculiarities which in a _ material, 
technical, and moral connection offer a guaran- 
tee that the industry in question will remain 
at its former height and capacity for develop- 
ment, and banish all possibility of its being 
transplanted to foreign countries by the 
new owner. . . . The exclusion of for- 
eigners is important in all cases.” 

Let us suppose a great factory to be estab- 
lished in Germany making its finished pro- 
ducts out of raw material also obtainable in 
Germany, and that it is operated upon some 
technical secret process making some univer- 
sally used product. And then let us suppose 
that all the raw material it can use is supplied 
to it and at its own price before any one else 
in Germany obtains any, regardless of the 
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market; that every chemist, mechanic, and 
inventor in the empire is required to report to 
it every invention and improvement he makes, 
and that a world-wide corps of expert spies re- 
port the same from every country under the sun 
and that these improvements, patented or not, 
are at the disposal of this factory for nothing. 
More than that, that every process or machine 
it uses is being worked upon for improvement 
by the best experts in the country, free: of 
charge, and that every new invention is put into 
operation at once, regardless of the cost of 
scrapping other new machinery; that this 
factory has a full complement of skilful labor 
that never leaves for any other employment, 
and never under any circumstances strikes; 
that none of its processes or methods can 
possibly reach the ears of any competitor; that 
in case it has the slightest fear of competition 


every industry in Germany instantly con-° 


tributes to make good any loss from cutting 
prices; that it has the right to fix its own freight 
rates, its own export premium, its own taxes, 
its own tariff upon any needed supplies it may 
import; and that in case of need it can instantly 
call upon the German Ambassador in the 
United States to threaten any action by the 
German Government or army that might 
induce Uncle Sam to remove any impediments 
to its business developing in America. Im- 
agine such a concern, and voila!—you have 
precisely one of these industries with which we 
shall have to compete after the war. 

In contemplating the enormous disadvan- 
tage that any private business, no matter 
how large or how well organized, will have 
in competition with these gigantic Govern- 
ment industries, we must be actively alive not 
only to the danger threatening our own inter- 
ests, with which it may be that our Govern- 
ment is competent to cope by tariffs, but to 
the certain dependence and ruin they entail 
upon our weaker, and the possibly unendurable 
strain they put upon our stronger, Allies. If 
the threat is to be met—if knowledge of the 
enemy’s intention thus put into our hands is to 
serve in any way in this struggle to free the 
world, we shall have to meet in joint action 
with all our Allies. Our salvation and our 
honor both require that in the commercial 
field, as in the battlefield, we leave no peo- 
ple to be devoured any more by “pro- 
tective industries” than by “protective in- 
vasions.”’ 

With these “indispensable” or “ protective” 
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industries thus subsidized and militarized 
and guarded and loaded ready to shoot, Herr 
Herzog’s plan proceeds to show how it is to 
be linked up with every transaction made by 


German traders over the surface of the globe, 
and to display the details of its operations 
in the camps of the enemies—including the 
dollar-mad Americans. 


(This exposure of Germany’s plans will be continued in the September issue of the WorLD’s Work) 


ITALY’S GREAT SERVICE IN THE WAR 


Effects of Her Destruction of the Triple Alliance—An Example of Intelligent Prep- 
aration Before the Plunge into War—Her Moral Greatness in Resisting 
Starvation, German Propaganda, and the Misunderstanding 
of Her Allies—Her Present Military Aid 


BY 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


TALY has been the most misunderstood 
and consequently the most misjudged 
of all the Allies. It was only after the 
serious disaster at Caporetto, in October, 
1917, that we and the French and Eng- 

lish came to recognize officially the greatness 
of the task which Italy had had to accomplish 
and the reasons for her partial failure. She 
had three difficulties to overcome—diplomatic 
entanglements, material and financial obstacles, 
and internal enemies. 

Her chief diplomatic entanglement when the 
war began, came from the fact, that for thirty- 
two years she had been a partner with Ger- 
many and Austria in the Triple Alliance. 
This secret agreement had proved to be the 
most lasting of all Bismarck’s international 
arrangements. Having created the German 
Empire in 1871, as the first fruits of his victory 
over the French, he laid about to discover the 
means by which he might assure the perman- 
ence of the German Empire. He saw clearly 
enough that the day would come when an ir- 
resistible conflict would break out between the 
rising forces of Democracy and the long estab- 
lished power of Despotism, and he intended to 
strengthen and prepare Germany to be the 
last stronghold of Despotism. He knew that 


the House of Hohenzollern had won all its: 


victories at home and abroad under despotic 
principles; he ridiculed publicly the incapacity 
of the Germans for self government, and he 
understood clearly that their innate servility 
toward their rulers and their devotion to 
militarism made them willing tools of their 
despots. 

In his desire to render Despotism invincible 


he thought of uniting Austria and Russia with 
Germany in an alliance for mutual defense. 
But Russia declined his overtures; not that the 
Czar had any intention of abandoning Des- 
potism in governing Russia, but that he pre- 
ferred to be his own despot, and he was suf- 
ficiently astute to see that whoever would ride 
on the same horse with Bismarck must ride 
behind. Foiled in this scheme, Bismarck had 
to look round for another partner. Regarding 
France both as the chief champion of Democ- 
racy in continental Europe, and as the nation 
which would be most likely to form any 
league and to seize any occasion for attacking 
Germany, he tried less than five years after 
the Franco-Prussian War ended, to stir up 
another quarrel with her, in which he said he 
would “bleed her white’”’ beyond all hope of 
recovery; and he never ceased to regret that 
he had not reduced her to a mere province in 
1871. To isolate her became the dominant 
purpose of his statecraft. One way of doing 
this was to kindle hatred between Italy and 
France. There being already a good deal of 
friction between those countries, he made this 
dynamic by an overt act. Italy had long cov- 
eted Tunis as an African colony on the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean. The French, who 
already possessed Algeria, wished to expand 
over Tunis also, and Bismarck intimated that 
neither he nor the English would raise any 
objections. So the French took Tunis, and 
thereby aroused a storm of rage against 
them throughout Italy. The transaction cost 
Bismarck nothing, but it fomented the hatred 
which he desired between the two Latin coun- 
tries. It also created in the Italians a sense 
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of their isolation, amounting almost to help- 
lessness, which made them easy victims of his 
further seduction; for of course they were un- 
aware that he had abetted the French in seiz- 
ing Tunis. 

United Italy was a young nation barely ten 
years old, and she had not yet outlived the 
curse of sectionalism which left her weak at 
home and unfeared abroad. She had to catch 
up with her civilized neighbors in education, 
in railroads, in telegraphs, and in all the other 
organs of modern material progress. She was 
tremendously handicapped by lack of coal and 
iron; she was very poor in the means of pro- 
ducing wealth; and she was staggering under 
the debts of the former small states, out of 
which she grew. A permanent cause of anx- 
iety lurked in her very midst; this was the resi- 
dence at Rome of the Pope, whose most zealous 
adherents in Catholic countries constantly 
threatened to reéstablish his temporal power. 
But what better protection could she have 
against Papal intrigues than Germany, the 
chief Protestant power on the Continent? 


BISMARCK’S TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


Accordingly, by the year 1881 the Italians 
were ready, through Bismarck’s manipulations, 
which they did not suspect, to think favorably 
of the suggestion to join Germany in an alli- 
ance. They found that they would have to 
include Austria also, and this was a very 
bitter proposal, because the Italians had only 
recently fought their way to independence 
from Austrian dominion. Nevertheless, the 
Italian Government, and many of the political 
leaders consented to the alliance, magnifying 
to its largest proportions the fact that Italy 
was a partner of Germany, and paying as little 
attention as possible to Austria. This Triple 
Alliance was purely defensive. The vital 
clause in it bound the other members to go 
to the aid of the third in case he were attacked. 
The terms of the treaty were kept secret for 
many years but its substance soon leaked out. 
What did Italy get from it? Most of her gain 
was theoretical: the Alliance would protect 
her from an attack by France and would render 
improbable any attempt by Austria to restore 
the Pope. It also somewhat increased her 
feeling of importance, and her self-reliance. 
But it opened the door to “peaceful penetra- 
tion” by Germany, and reduced her almost to 
the state of Germany’s vassal in commerce 
and in industry before the year 1914. 
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When the war was imminent, in July in that 
year, the world speculated as to what Italy 
would do. She being a member of the Triple 
Alliance, it was assumed by those who form 
their opinions hastily, that she would take part 
on the side of her allies. The suspense we all 
felt was almost intolerable. Finally, late in the 
night of July 31st, Italy announced to France 
that she would not take part against the 
Allies, but would denounce the Triple Alliance 
andretirefromit. The relief caused by this an- 
nouncement was almost incalculable. Italy’s 
action permitted the French to withdraw 
several army corps from the Italian frontier, 
and to transfer them to the North to meet 
the German shock. The moral significance 
was equally great: the Italians, having had, 
as partners of the Teutons, special means of 
knowing the origins of the war, declared that 
it was aggressive and not defensive, thus ex- 
posing for all time the pretexts and excuses of 
the German statesmen, and the lies of the 
German Kaiser. 


WHAT THE TREATY SAID 


The Germans cried’out that the Italians had 
betrayed the pledge they had given in the 
Triple Alliance, but this charge was false, as 
the terms of that treaty made evident. In 
order that the reader may have no doubt of 
this, I quote Article III of the treaty, “If one 
or two of the High Contracting Parties should 
be attacked without direct provocation on 
their part, and be engaged in war with two or 
several Great Powers not signatory to this 
Treaty, the casus foederis shall apply simul- 
taneously to all the High Contracting Powers.” 
It was tacitly understood, however, that 
Italy should not be drawn into war with Eng- 
land, in case that country were at war with 
Germany or Austria. In 1914 the Germans 
were bent on discrediting Italy, so that the 
Allies would put no trust in her. The great 
joy that we experienced on knowing that 
Italy would not aid the Teutons, was soon fol- 
lowed by a puzzled surprise. We took it for 
granted that her break with them implied 
that she would fight against them. Never- 
theless, week followed week during that awful 
month of August, when the Huns swept 
through France, but Italy made no sign of 
moving. In early September, Foch defeated 
the German hosts at the Marne, and then 
they made their first great drive for Calais, 
but still the Italians did not move. Then 
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rumors flew about—rumors which the Ger- 
mans did their utmost to spread—that the 
Italians were soulless mercenaries, vilely wait- 
ing to see which of the combatants would pay 
them best for their support. 


THE ITALIANS KEPT OUT, BUT ALSO PREPARED 


The autumn passed by, winter came on, 
the Germans intrenched themselves from the 
Channel to Switzerland; the French and Eng- 
lish urgently needed reinforcements on the 
western front; still the Italians remained 
impassive. Impassive, but not idle, for they 
devoted themselves to getting ready a large 
army, because the outbreak of the war had 
found them exhausted in munitions and sup- 
plies as well as in troops; their two years cam- 
paign in Tripoli and against the Turks having 
left them quite unprepared for a new and 
greater conflict. Now this was the reason, 
this unpreparedness, which caused Italy to 
remain neutral throughout the winter of 
1914-15. She was not, as the Germans in- 
sinuated, putting her support at the service 
of the highest bidder, although Rome was 
infested by German intriguers and: by the 
agents of the Allies, each of whom tried to win 
her over by the strongest inducements. Just 
as the Kaiser sent over here some of his glib 
cofruptors, like Dernburg, so he sent a lot of 
them into Italy, and it was perhaps evidence 
that he then regarded it more important to 
win Italy over than the United States, that he 
despatched. to ‘Rome the oiliest, sleekest, and 
most resourceful of all his trained seducers, 
Prince Biilow. 

To understand how promising the field was 
in which Biilow worked, we must remember 
that for twenty-five years German capital 
had been dominating northern Italy. Under 
its impulse, banks, factories, mills, steamship 
companies and a vigorous foreign trade had 
sprung up and prospered. Naturally, the 
Germans, who had the money, controlled these 
enterprises and put Germans in to manage 
them. German interests gradually became 
very powerful, and the native Italians found 
that deputies representing those interests were 
elected to parliament, and had much influence, 
direct or indirect, on legislation. So Prince 
Biilow could count on this support. He could 
count also on a certain section of the Italian 
nobility; either because it had never forgotten 
its allegiance to its former petty rulers before 
the days of United Italy, or because the aris- 
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tocratic class was more or less solidaire in 
all countries. It required no great cleverness 
to convince them that autocratic Germany was 
fighting for them, because it was bent on de- 
stroying Democracy, the system which, if it 
finally triumphed, would do away with nobles 
and monarchs too. Biilow had a third ally in 
the Blacks, the Papal party which cared noth- 
ing for the welfare of Italy but has always 
gladly clasped the hand of any accomplice, 
or welcomed any scheme that aimed at break- 
ing up the Italian Kingdom—the condition 
precedent to the restoration of the Pope’s 
temporal power. There was a fourth element 
also with which the wily Biilow coquetted, the 
Socialists. Wecan judge now from having seen 
the effects of German intrigues on the Russian 
Socialists, how dangerous Biilow’s manipula- 
tion of the Italian threatened to be. One of 
the astonishing facts of the past four years is 
that the Socialists of all the other countries, al- 
though they protest that they are interna- 
tional, allow themselves to become willing 
dupes, victims, or accomplices, of the Ger- 
man Socialists. Socialism will have a hard 
task when it tries to explain this monstrous 
incongruity. 


GERMANY OFFERED SPOILS; THE ALLIES FREEDOM 


The prince not only carried in his pocket 
vulgar gold for buying those who were pur- 
chasable, but he carried in his portfolio en- 
ticing offers which he dangled before the 
Italian Government. When at last he real- 
ized that he could neither frighten nor cajole 
Italy into fighting alongside of her partners 
in the Triple Alliance, he worked desperately 
to persuade her to remain neutral, and with 
this in view, he promised her the Trentino and 
Triest if she would not join the Allies. The 
territory he so coolly offered belonged to 
Austria and not to Germany, but he knew, 
and the Kaiser knew, and the world now knows, 
that Austria was virtually Germany’s vassal, 
and would have to accept whatever arrange- 
ments the German Kaiser dictated. 

Competing with Biilow were the French and 
the English spokesmen, who used arguments 
which in general appealed to the higher nature 
and ideals of the Italians. They made it 
plain that if Italy, the country which had 
achieved her independence through the prin- 
ciple of freedom, the country whose founders 
were Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour—the 
three apostles of freedom—were to side with 
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Germany, she would deny her guiding princi- 
ples, and become herself the tool of Despotism. 
No doubt also they urged her to understand 
that in the long run her material prosperity 
was likely to be bound up in friendship with 
the western powers and not with the Teutons. 
They, too, promised her that at the close of the 
war she should have back Unredeemed Italy, 
and they were willing to give her immediately 
a subsidy—not very large—toward paying 
the cost of putting her army into the field. 

Two things prevented her from -being lured 
by Prince Biilow: first, the loyalty of King 
Victor Emmanuel to the tradition of liberty, 
and, next, the rising tide of anti-German public 
opinion among the masses and the intellectual 
leaders of the country. At last, on May 24th, 
1915, her military preparations having been 
completed, Italy, amid a burst of popular en- 
thusiasm, declared war on Austria. 

Why on Austria alone? Because she re- 
garded Austria as the actual provoker of the 
war. The ultimate criminal was unquestion- 
ably Germany, which had been waiting for 
many years for a pretext for war. Recently, 
Germany had instigated Austria to force the 
issue with Serbia, and at the last moment, when 
Austria seemed on the point of coming to a 
peaceful understanding with Russia, the Ger- 
man Emperor had sent to France and to Russia 
his ultimatums which made peace impossible. 
Italy had also other reasons for aiming at 
Austria rather than Germany, or at both; 
Austria was her immediate neighbor; Austria 
held the territory of Unredeemed Italy which 
was to be delivered from bondage; Austria, as 
Italy’s hereditary enemy and _ oppressor, 
kindled the instinctive animosity of the 
Italians. 





II 


Once at war, Italy prosecuted it with all her 
resources. In the course of a year she had a 
million men under arms at or near the front. 
She drilled two million more, but she had not 
enough arms or munitions or uniforms to equip 
them. She had to fight over the most difficult 
terrain in Europe—in the valleys and on the 
ridges of the Alps which formed the frontier 
between her and Austria. When that frontier 
was drawn by Austria, in 1866, it left all the 
approaches to Italy through the Alpine passes 
open to Austrian invasion, and this of course 
made it doubly difficult for the Italians to ad- 
vance into the enemy’s country. 
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I do not intend to describe the campaign 
in detail. Suffice it to say that the Italians 
succeeded in taking and holding a strip of the 
mountainous territory, and that on the east 
they occupied all of the Venetian Plain as far as 
the Carnic Alps. Their feats of engineering 
by which they constructed roads over the 
mountains, and made tunnels through them; 
the fortitude with which month after month 
they clung to crags and peaks and intrench- 
ments amid the snow in perilous positions, 
sometimes 10,000 feet high; the ingenuity with 
which they transported heavy guns and all 
their supplies on wire cables slung from crag 
to crag far above the valleys; the stern pluck 
with which they endured unremittent cold 
and Alpine blizzards and slowly diminishing 
rations, are among the marvels of even this 
war. 


ITALY’S ISOLATION BREEDS TROUBLE 


We see now that the cause which, in a meas- 
ure, checked all these efforts was that fatal 
lack of a single military command over all of 
the Allied armies in the West—a defect which 
was remedied only in March, 1918, after the 
first colossal German drive in Picardy had 
startled the British and French. Then they 
appointed General Foch and secured a unifica- 
tion of military direction which will, let us 
hope, bring a speedy victory. But in 1915, 
i916, and 1917, the armies fought without 
proper coordination. If this handicapped 
the British and French, campaigning side by 
side in France, still more did it harm the 
Italians, isolated from the Allies on the west 
both by the whole stretch of Switzerland and 
by the feeling that they had no direct contact 
with them. In time it came to seem as if 
Italy were fighting a war of her own, which 
only remotely concerned the Great Cause. 
The despatches gave brief reports of her ex- 
ploits among the Alps and along the Isonzo, 
but few persons stopped to consider what these 
exploits meant. 

To the lack of unison inherent in the general 
Allied plan, was added the suspicion that the 
French and English did not sympathize with 
some of Italy’s objects. It was whispered 
that in coming into the war the Italians had 
stipulated that, at its close, if the Entente won, 
they should receive certain territory along the 
shore of the eastern Adriatic. These expecta- 
tions did not please the French and English, 
who had plans of their own for Dalmatia, and 
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thought that insistence on the Italian claims 
would greatly complicate the solution of the 
Balkan problem. ‘There may have been causes 
of grievance which I do not know of; but J feel 
that it was wholly reasonable for Italy to seek 
to protect herself from future Teutonic raids 
by controlling the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
and its chief ports. The War has shown con- 
clusively that so long as Hun submarines can 
dart out of those ports and out of the hiding 
places which abound on that coast, the eastern 
shore of Italy and all her commerce in the 
Adriatic will be at the mercy of the Huns. 
Leaving these vague rumors out of consider- 
ation, we cannot but feel that the desire of the 
Italians to do all that they could alone tended to 
keep them somewhat aloof from their partners. 
Their motives sprang from a noble source. 
Italy ranked among the Great Powers by 
courtesy rather than by actual strength; and 
so she proudly resolved to prove herself in this 
ordeal worthy of her assumed state. Accord- 
ingly, as long as her raw material lasted, she 
made her own guns and munitions and pro- 
vided for all her needs, without begging or 
borrowing. The meagre despatches that came 
from her front usually brought good news and 
led the world to suppose that she was not only 
holding her own but advancing. Her cap- 
ture of Gorizia—one of the most glorious 
displays of valor during the War—made us all 
believe that she was on the point of driving the 


Austrians back to Laibach and beyond. 


III 


The great calamity of Caporetto, on October 
24, 1917, took the world by surprise. Every- 
one outside of Italy marveled how it was that 
this rout should almost overwhelm her so soon 
after we had received bulletins announcing her 
brilliant advance. In order to understand 
the disaster which swept Cadorna’s army back 
from the Isonzo to the Piave and cost him the 
loss of probably 200,000 men and immense 
stores and material, we must glance at the 
internal condition of Italy from the time she 
entered the war. 
her disease were common to our own case. 
There was a considerable peace party made up 
of business men who did not wish to have their 
prosperity interrupted by war. There were 
also Pacifists—persons without a country, or 
in many cases, with a secret preference for 
Germany. The Socialists, who in Italy, as 
well as in other Entente lands and in the 


Many of the symptoms of ° 


United States, were actually under German 
control, whether they admitted it or not, added 
many recruits to the Anti-War League. Many 
Clericals sided with the Teutons as a matter 
of course, for Austria was the chief Catholic 
nation in Europe. Since his election the 
Italians have believed, on what evidence does 
not appear, that Pope Benedict XV is pro- 
German. He belonged to one of the old re- 
actionary aristocratic families of Genoa— 
nobles who correspond in spirit to the Junkers 
of Prussia. It is believed in Italy that the 
Pope has been promised by both the German 
and the Austrian Kaisers that they would re- 
store his temporal power at the end of the war. 
The Ultramontane Diet of Bavaria openly an- 
nounced that this was one of the aims of the 
war. The failure of the Pope to protest against 
the atrocities of the Huns, or to rank himself 
squarely from the beginning on the side of the 
peoples struggling in behalf of Christian civili- 
zation, seemed to justify the assumption of the 
Italians that he was against the Allies; and the 
fact that he put forth appeals for peace, pre- 
cisely at those times when the peace he advo- 
cated would mean a complete victory for the 
Germans, strengthened the suspicion of his 
pro-German desires. 


LIES AND STARVATION AFFECT THE ARMY 


Needless to say the head of this octopus of 
treachery and discord was the German pro- 
paganda, which used now one tentacle and now 
another. It went so far as to concoct a fake 
copy of the Secolo newspaper of Milan in which 
among genuine news it published such lies as 
that the French had turned against the Ital- 
ians, had captured Turin and were besieging 
Milan; also that the Austrians yearned for 
peace and wished to fraternize with their 
Italian brothers. And in fact when the Aus- 
trians advanced on the fatal morning of 
October 24th, they threw up their hands and 
shouted “Kamerad!” The Italians laid down 
their weapons and advanced to meet the Aus- 
trians, and then the Germans, who had been 
screened behind the Austrians, rushed for- 
ward, opened fire, and the panic began. For 
months previous to this priests who served as 
chaplains, and insidious lay propagandists 
whispered disloyalty into the ears of the 
troops. An officer, who was with the army at 
that time, has told me that the Pope’s message 
created a most depressing effect among them. 
It turned their thoughts away from the un- 
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yielding prosecution of the war to the accept- 
ance of peace—peace on any terms, regard- 
less of consequences. 

The gradual diminishing of rations caused a 
slackening of determination and morale. A 
soldier requires a modicum of food in order to 
maintain his resolve at the highest pitch; slow 
starvation saps valor. You can judge how 
near the Italian soldiers were to starvation 
when you know that for awhile before Capor- 
etto some of the troops were reduced to seven 
dried chestnuts apiece for their morning ra- 
tion. More even than for themselves they 
worried over the destitution of their wives 
and children from whom they had infrequent 
or no news. The rumor that several officers 
proved traitors at the moment of the Hun’s 
camouflaged attack has not yet been fully 
verified. But there is reason to believe in its 
truth because a dozen or more of the suspected 
traitors were shot. 


IV 


Note that Italy was now waging war against 
both Germany and Austria. She broke with 
Germany in 1916. Many outsiders, Ameri- 
cans among others, wondered why she delayed 
so long, but the reason was obvious and suf- 
ficient. As I hinted above, thirty years of 
“peaceful penetration” had left northern Italy 
in the hands of Germany. She owned the 
capital, she managed the industries and com- 
merce. Italy had to wait until she could 
train men of her own to replace the German 
experts who directed the mills and factories 
and other works. When she was sure that 
this necessary business would go on under her 
own superintendence, she declared war on 
Germany also. She had provocation enough, 
for since 1915 German officers and even Ger- 
man troops had fought in the Austrian armies 
against her; the airplanes which began to 
harass her beautiful cities were German; and 
German were the submarines which glided out 
of Pola and other ports, and destroyed her 
shipping. 

We ought not to forget that it took courage 
on the part of Italy to throw down the gauntlet 
to.Germany, because the fate of Belgium and 
of Poland warned her that if the German armies 
entered her territory they would shrink from 
no atrocity and no bestiality. If the Huns won 
the war, Austria would undoubtedly make the 
Italians pay dearly; but the Germans would, 
according to their nature, vent their hatred in 
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ways more outrageous than the Austrian. 
Looking far ahead also, Italy foresaw that so 
much of her trade as depended on German 
connections would be greatly affected if the 
quarrel were between her and Germany instead 
of merely between her and Austria. Neverthe- 
less, when the time was ripe she dared to con- 
front Germany. 

Only when Cadorna’s army was rolled back 
to the Piave, did France, England, and the 
United States realize the situation. When the 
possibility that Italy might go to pieces, 
stared them in the face, they at last under- 
stood how really important, not to say essen- 
tial, her help had been. They rushed two 
armies to check her retreat and to give her aid 
in reforming her shattered corps and in stiffen- 
ing them for further resistance. Then we saw 
the havoc which lack of coédrdination had 
wrought, and we accepted the assertion that 
the Italian front should not be regarded as 
an isolated and detached line but as an integral 
part of the entire western front, of which it 
was in fact the right wing. 


ITALY EXPECTED MUCH FROM US 


As we perceived the causes of the mistakes 
and blunders, we could measure also the 
determination, resourcefulness, and tenacity 
of the Italian army during its two years and a 
half of fighting. The difficulties at home 
against internal conspirators and pro-German 
propagandists were revealed, and we were 
filled with admiration as we beheld, in the 
retrospect, Italy’s plucky and proud resis- 
tance in the face of her waning resources. For 
example, when her coal supply, which she drew 
from England, was nearly exhausted, she ex- 
tended the system of electrification, by which 
her industries in the north were run from power 
generated by Alpine rivers, as far south as 
she could. And her hungry people let no 
murmur of complaint and no whimper of their 
poignant suffering be heard by the world out- 
side. When the United States entered the 
war in April, 1917, the Italians received 
the news with a frenzy of joy. They felt that 
American codperation was both a guarantee 
of final victory and of immediate relief from 
acute distress. We had everything—men, 
money, munitions, fuel, and above all, food. 
But the spring passed and nothing more than 
usual reached Italy. Spring turned to mid- 
summer and midsummer to autumn, and 
still no American succor. Cadorna’s army, 





























burrowing, and crawling forward up in the 
northeast and seeing its food supply dwindle 
to the ration of those seven dried chestnuts, 
began to wonder whether the talk about help 
from America was all an illusion, a cruel false- 
hood. They began to fear that Italy was 
abandoned by her allies and by the world. 
They had done their utmost; they knew that 
they could not hold out much longer, and they 
saw no prospect of being rescued. This dark 
doubt also, sank into their hearts and de- 
pressed their morale. 

The eyes of our Government being opened, 
it sent, and has continued to send to Italy, so 
far as the scanty means of transportation per- 
mitted, the supplies of first importance. But 
no American of fine instincts can fail to ac- 
knowledge with regret and humiliation the 
part which our official neglect played in causing 
the Italian débacle last autumn. It took that 
to rouse our officials to comprehend the imper- 
ative need of saving Italy, just as it took the 
German drive at Amiens last March to rouse 
them to the desperate need of sending our 
troops to France in all haste and to speed up 
every preparation, unless we would allow the 
war to be lost through our delays. 


IF AUSTRIA HAD COLLAPSED 


We deplore.now not only the actual débdcle, 
with all that it involved, but the victory which 
might have been won, if the other Allies had 
given the Italians sufficient support. For it 
now seems indisputable that they were right 
in urging that the most feasible way to end 
the war in 1917 was by crushing Austria. 
At Caporetto, the farthest point of their ad- 
vance, the Italians were only a few miles from 
Laibach, and if they had succeeded in reaching 
that place they could have driven so deep a 
wedge into the heart of Austria that she would 
have collapsed. She was very near collapse: 
how near, is proved by the fact that the Germans 
took care to transfer their forces from the Rus- 
sian front to the Austrian. Had Austria crum- 
bled before the Germans came to her rescue, it 
is difficult to see how the Germans could 
have gone on fighting alone. The collapse of 
Austria would have smashed the 
Europe dream and have cut off the Bulgarians 
and the Turks from their German overlord. 
The loss of this vital possibility must be 
charged to the lack of a central control and of 
close codperation among the Allies. 

Such have been the principal ways in which 
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Italy has served the cause of Civilization, and 
has aided the Allies in the life-and-death strug- 
gle with Teutonic Barbarism. Her refusal, 
before war was declared, to join her partners 
in the Triple Alliance was her earliest service; 
and when she published the fact that nearly 
a year before, Germany and Austria had urged 
her to join them then, in their war of aggression, 
she proved that their evil design on the péace 
of the world had been long premeditated. By 
not allowing herself to be stampeded into de- 
claring war on Austria until she was fairly well 
equipped, she saved the cause from beginning 
its campaign under the burden of a serious de- 
feat; for she could not, in August, 1914, have 
prevented the Austrians from overrunning 
northern Italy. This disaster would have put 
the Italians permanently out of the war, and 
allowed their enemies to use their troops else- 
where, besides giving them the advantage of a 
most cheering initial success. 


FUTURE WILL PRAISE ITALY 


Italy’s military contribution was to keep 
busy a large part of the Austrian army. If 
the Russians had not been, betrayed, this di- 
version of the Austrian strength might have 
sufficed to shatter the Hapsburg Empire before 
the end of 1916. To-day, when all the Ger- 
man forces are pounding the British and French 
and Americans on the western front, it is 
the Italian army along the Brenta and the 
Piave which prevents the Austrians from going 
to reinforce the Germans on the west. 

The attempt of wily German propagandists, 
therefore, to disparage Italy has no real 
basis. The efforts of these reptiles to sow dis- 
cord by insinuating that the Americans des- 
pise the Italians and set no value on their 
alliance, have been abortive, as they should 
be. We Americans understand that Italy, 
like the United States, was not hurried into 
the war after a few days of distracted and 
stormy negotiations, but made her choice 
deliberately, after counting the danger and 
the cost. She might have stayed out in ignoble 


‘neutrality. Her peril was immensely greater 


than ours, but she resolved to be true to her 
past and to cleave to the ideal of Liberty 
which was the most precious legacy she had 
inherited from her past. She deserves the 
gratitude of civilized men to-day, and es- 
pecially whatever succor her allies can give 
her. She is sure of the praise and blessing of 
posterity to-morrow and ever after. 
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Portraits painted from life, in : 
Washington, by Joseph C. Chase : 
| : 


The French Ambassador 
M. JEAN ADRIEN ANTOINE JULES JUSSERAND 
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The Belgian Minister 
M. E. DE CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE 
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: The Italian Ambassador | 
: COUNT V. MACCHI DI CELLERE ’ 
; IV | 

: The British Ambassador* 
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*Painted from photographs 
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THE STORY OF THE “‘CORNWALL” 


Il. THE BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS 


The Sinking of the German Squadron off Port Stanley—Von Spee’s Sudden Appearance 
—His Mistakes—The Race to Battle and the Running Fight—The Lezpezg’s 
Plucky Finish—The Battered Cornwall Limps to Port 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


(Lieutenant Royal Naval Volunteer Reserves) 


HE captain had come on the quarter- 

deck for a breath of fresh air at 

the end of a gray winter day, and 

it was the memories called up by 

the appearance of the low, rounded, 
treeless hills which ringed the northern base 
that set him to talking of the Falklands. 

“They’re very much like these,” he said, 
“those wind-swept hills around Port Stanley. 
Their people, too, are a good deal like the north- 
ern Scots and Orcadians, with a dry sense of 
humor that usually manifests itself at your 
first meeting with them, when they tell you 
that the Falklands have two seasons, the cold 
and the snowy. The latter, they tell you— 
because the snow stops up the chinks and keeps 
out the wind—is rather the warmer of the two. 
They are a sturdy, resolute lot, too, and we 
found that, quite expecting the coming of the 
German fleet and with no sure knowledge that 
British naval help would arrive in time, 
they had made all preparations to fight the 
enemy to the limit of their very primitive 
resources. 

“And a jolly good fight they would have 
put up, too. The old Canopus (the battleship 
which did not come up in time to help Cradock 
at Coronel) had been grounded in the inner 
harbor and turned into a land fort. Her 
heavy turret guns had been left aboard her, 
while those of her secondary batteries had 
been mounted at the most favorable positions 
on the hills. 
thing like thirty-five, I believe—had been 
recruited up to several times that number, 
and all over the island firearms, ancient and 
modern, had been taken down and made 
ready for use. Von Spee’s sailors and marines 
would have had many a ridge-to-ridge skirmish 
on their hands before they completed the 
conquest of the Falklands. 


The standing army—of some- . 


“The coming of Sturdee put an entirely 
different face on things,” continued the cap- 
tain. “‘When are the Huns coming?’ was 
still the question on every tongue, but it was 
now put anticipatively rather than apprehen- 
sively. They had not long to wait. 

“| shall never forget that morning the 
Germans appeared. It was scarcely twenty 
hours from the time we had dropped anchor, 
and most of the ships of the squadron were 
rushing those odds and ends of cleaning up, 
overhauling, revictualing, and the like that 
always follow arrival in port. The Cornwall, 
with some repairs on one of her engines to be 
effected, was at six hours’ notice, and the 
Bristol, for similar reasons, at somewhat longer. 
Only the Kent was ready to put to sea at once. 

“T was in my bath when a signal reading. 
‘Raise steam for full speed with all dispatch’ 
was handed me, and it did not need another 
signal which arrived a few minutes later to 
tell me that, by some amazing stroke of joss, 
the enemy was near at hand. How near I did 
not dream until the guns of the old Canopus 
began to boom. Luckily, I was already 
shaved”’ (I liked that little touch) “but, even 
so, my finishing dressing and _ breakfasting 
within twelve minutes was a very creditable 
performance of its kind. I can’t say much 
for the toilet | made, but the breakfast was a 
good hearty one, with porridge, eggs, and mar- 
malade. With an action in the offing, and no 
knowing of when you are going to have time to 
eat again, it is only common sense to fortify 
against an indefinite fast. 

“By the time | reached the bridge the top- 
masts of an armored and of a light. cruiser 
were visible, slipping along above the headland 
which cut off the harbor from the open sea. 
The events of the next few hours: were to 
etch the profile of the latter ship indelibly 
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The German squadron under Admiral von Spee, after sinking Admiral Cradock’s British squadron off Coronel, Chile, 
amazed to find the English reinforced by two heavy cruisers which had just arrived under command of Admiral Sturdee. 
he must fight. The German then ordered his ships to scatter, hoping that by engaging the British with his two armored 



























upon my memory, for it was the Leipzig, 
coming up with the Gueisenau to destroy the 
Port Stanley wireless station. From the 
foretop of the Canopus they were able to see 
the Huns clearing for action, and the Glasgow 
and the Bristol, both of which were in the 
inner harbor, also had a clear view across the 
depressed neck of the peninsula. The other 
ships of the squadron saw no more than top- 
masts until they had raised steam and reached 
the open sea. 

“Just how the Huns came to make the dis- 
concerting discovery that there were modern 
battle cruisers concealed by the higher seaward 
end of the peninsula | learned from an officer 
who was saved from the sinking Gneisenau 
and who told me the story in guttural, broken 
English. They had expected to find the 
Canopus at Port Stanley, he said, and perhaps 
the Cornwall and Carnarvon and other light 


cruisers; but anything of the class of the 
Invincible and Inflexible—‘mein Gott, nein!’ 
“If Von Spee ever had any time for regret 
before the sea closed over him,” the captain 
resumed, “he must have reproached himself 
bitterly for not pushing on in force and at- 
tacking us in the harbor before we had steam 
up. If his whole squadron had come up as 
the Gneisenau and Leipzig did, it could 
undoubtedly have given us a very unpleasant 
hour or two while we were raising steam. We 
should have polished them off in the end, of 
course, but they would have done us a deal 
more harm than by the tactics they did follow. 
Again, there is a chance that, if the two ar- 
mored cruisers had pressed the attack alone, 
as they eventually were forced to do, they 
might have inflicted enough damage to our light 
cruisers to have made the escape of all three 
(instead of only one) of theirs a possibility. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS 


rounded Cape Horn, and, heading northeast, reached the Falkland Islands early December 8, 1914. 


Here Von Spee was 


Von Spee steamed away with all possible speed, but about noon realized that Sturdee was catching up with him and that 


cruisers he could make possible the escape of his light cruisers to South American ports. 


“The battle of the Falklands was really 
won in the harbor of Port Stanley. It was all 
a question of how soon we could get out. If 
we could reach the enemy in anything like 
full force there was little doubt of the result. 
A delay of an hour or two, however, might 
have easily resulted in their scattering so 
effectually that the running down of the last 
of them would have been a matter of months, 
and months, too, marked with great losses of — 
and greater delays to—the merchant shipping 
of two hemispheres. 
truly splendid efforts of the engine-room and 
stokehold personnel of Sturdee’s ships would 
have given our gunners the chance to win the 
battle of the Falklands. 

“Of the Cornwall’s achievement in this 
respect I am especially proud. With one of 
the engines partially dismantled, we would 
have been doing all that was expected of us 


Nothing short of the. 





The Dresden alone escaped 


if we had been under full steam in six hours. 
Indeed, that was the very notice we had gone 
under in order to do the overhauling desired. 
And now let me tell you what happened. It 
was ten minutes after eight when the signal to 
raise steam for full speed was received, and 
before half past ten she was steaming out of 
the harbor. And before the day was over the 
old Cornwall covered a wide stretch of the 
South Atlantic at a speed a good knot or two 
better than she had averaged on her trial trip, 
or at any time since then. 

“We had been leading our usual hand-to- 
mouth existence in the matter of food for 
some weeks previous to this, and one of the 
things for which we had most looked forward 
to our call at Port Stanley was revictualing. 
We were losing no time in getting provisions 
aboard, and at the moment the signal to raise 
steam was received a lighter containing, among 
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other things, a large cask of beer and a lot of 
salt pork had just moored alongside. We were 
really in great need of the salt pork, and—vwell, 
there seemed to be a considerable desire for 
the beer also. However, when the devil 
drives, or a reckoning is to be settled with the 
Hun, one can’t wait for such incidentals as 
food and drink. Knowing that we had enough 
aboard to keep going on until the game was 
played out, I ordered the lighter cast off and 
turned my attention to more pertinent matters. 
I recalled later that I heard the winch grinding 
once or twice after I gave the order, but, seeing 
the lighter floating away with the tide pres- 
ently, thought no more about it for the 
moment. 

“Carried hither and yon by the conflicting 
harbor currents, the lighter was half a cable’s 
length or so off our port bow when the battle 
cruisers, spouting smoke like young volcanoes, 
came charging out to take up the chase of the 
Hun, and, by a strange chance, it was lounging 
indolently squarely athwart the course of the 
flagship. The sharp bows of the Invincible 
cut it through like a knife, and her propellers, 
with those of the Jnflexible, quickly reduced 
boat and cargo to bobbing bits dancing in their 
bubbling wake. 

“Tt really hurt me to see that good food and 
drink snatched almost out of our mouths, as 
it were, but I tried to put on a brave front and 
turn the matter off as a joke. ‘Beer and pork 
sausage,’ | remarked to one of my officers who 
had just come up to the bridge to report; ‘the 
battle cruisers seem to have a good appetite 
for Hun diet this morning. I hope they’ll 
have as good luck gulping down the Huns 
themselves.’ 

“It’s only sausage they put their teeth in 
I’m glad to say, sir,’ he replied with a grin. 
‘The men managed to hoist the beer aboard 
somehow before casting off the lighter, and as 
I came along just now I heard some one order- 
ing that the cask be put down in a “syfe plyce 
wher’ hit won’t be ’oled if th’ ’Un ’its us.’’’ 


VON SPEE SEES HE MUST FIGHT 


“The Kent, which was at five minutes’ notice, 
was the first ship to get under way, probably 
with orders to keep the enemy in sight, but 
not, of course, to try to engage him. The 
Glasgow was the next out, and then the 
Carnarvon. The Cornwall was ready to follow 
close on the heels of the latter, but, as I have 
told you, had to wait for the battle cruisers, 


which were now under way. We went out 
not far astern of the /nflexible, and the Bristol, 
which had been on long notice in the inner 
harbor, was last, at a considerable interval. 

“The battle cruisers, with their turbines, 
worked up to full speed a good deal more 
rapidly than the ships with reciprocating en- 
gines, and, heading straight down the wake 
of the retreating Germans—now showing their 
fore-shortened silhouettes in ‘line ahead’ on 
the horizon—they quickly drew away from all 
but the Glasgow. The latter, not long out of 
the drydock and swiftest of the lot in any event, 
had passed the Kent evidently with the 
intention of keeping the Hun light cruisers 
in sight and reporting their movements. 

“Tt took something like two hours after 
the British ships were out to convince Von 
Spee that all his efforts to outspeed us were 
going to be of no avail. There was nothing 
left for him to do but to fight. In this he had 
two alternatives—to fight with all of his ships, 
or to fight a delaying action with a part of 
them and give the others a chance to escape. 
His choice was the one that any other sailor 
as gallant and able as Von Spee had proved 
himself would inevitably have taken. He 
plumped to fight with the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, and let the Nurnburg, Leipzig, and 
Dresden make the most of their chances of 
scattering to safety. His signal, as we learned 
it later from prisoners, was substantially this: 
‘Light cruisers will make every endeavor to 
escape to South American ports. Armored 
cruisers will engage enemy and endeavor to 
delay.’ 


“COME ON ‘KENT’”’ 


“It was just about noon that I saw the 
tower-like, smoke-crowned silhouettes of the 
German ships gradually begin to lengthen and 
I realized at once what Von Spee’s decision 
had been. The armored cruisers’ were going 
to try to draw the pursuit while the light 
cruisers sought safety by ‘starring’ on diver- 
gent courses. 

“The battle cruisers altered course instantly 
to continue the chase of the enemy armored 
cruisers, but the admiral, doubtless realizing 
that, scattered as we were, each of us already 
conversant with his general instructions, would 
be his own best judge as to where he could be 
most useful, left us to pick our own quarries. 
I made up my mind at once to go after the 
light cruisers, and, signalling ‘Come on, Kent’ 






























(the captain of the Keni was my junior, and 
therefore subject to my orders in a case of 
this kind) headed off in the direction of what 
was still little more than three dark blurs 
on the horizon. The Glasgow which was a 
long way ahead to port, also in view of 
instructions, decided, in favor of going after 
the light cruisers, and, altering course sharply, 
passed astern of the battle cruisers and con- 
verged with the Kent and Cornwall in the chase. 
The Carnarvon, which for some reason was not 
steaming her best, and had been left a good 
distance astern, held on after the battlecruisers. 
The Bristol, which had been delayed in getting 
out of harbor, had been ordered to look after 
some steamers which had been following Von 
Spee, and which we believed to carry coal 
and provisions. We afterward learned that 
one of them had a cargo of potatoes, and as 
potatoes chanced to be another of the many 
things which the Cornwall was short of at this 
time, I have always harbored the same kind 
of grudge against the Bristol for sinking these 
as I have against the /mvincible for putting 
down my salt pork. 


THE “CORNWALL” OPENS FIRE 


“As soon as it became evident what courses 
the Hun ships were steering, | signalled to the 
Kent to go after the port ship, which turned 
out to be the Nurnburg, while | gave my atten- 
tion to the middle one of the three, the Lezpig. 
This would have left the Glasgow free to pursue 
and engage the third ship, the Dresden, 
which her twenty-six knots of speed should 
have enabled to do handily. This plan, if it 
could have been carried out, would have made 
a clean sweep of Von Spee’s squadron then and 
there, instead of giving the Dresden a new 
lease on life, and some weeks more of uncer- 
tainty for merchant vessels of both the South 
Atlantic and Pacific. Where it slipped up was 
through the fact that the Glasgow could not 
avoid engaging the Leipzig while endeavoring 
to get within range of the Dresden, and, once 
having taken on the latter, she was, bulldog- 
like, reluctant to draw off until her opponent 
was finished. As there was no other ship fast 
enough to catch up with the Dresden, her escape 
was inevitable. 

“It was a little after four in the afternoon— 
almost to a minute the time | had reckoned it 
would be—that the fine burst of speed the 
Cornwall had been putting on brought the 
Leipzig well within range, and | gave the order 
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’ above your head. 





BS 


Previous to this the latter had 
been engaging in a very lively little running 
fight with the Glasgow, neither appearing to be 


to open fire. 


inflicting serious damage to the other. The 
Hun’s four-point-ones were about balanced 
by the Glasgow’s equal number of four-inch, 
but the latter’s two six-inch gave her a com- 
fortable margin that would have decided the 
issue in her favor in the end. The German 
gunners, always at their best at the beginning 
of an action, were making good practice, how- 
ever, and the Glasgow would have known she 
had had a fight on her hands before it was over. 

“At the intervention of the Cornwall, 
with her fourteen six-inch guns, the Letpzig— 
very pluckily and properly—turned her atten- 
tion to the heavier armed, and therefore the 
more dangerous, of her two adversaries. We 
began hitting her at our third salvo, and 
it must have been about the same time that a 
shell from one of her well-served four-point- 
ones came crashing into the Cornwall. 1 must 
say it was good work for such comparatively 
small guns. The extremely high angle they 
had to be fired at, though, reduced their 
chances of hitting, and I recall especially one 
beautifully bunched salvo which struck the 
water so close to the far side of the ship that it 
might almost have been dropped from an air- 
ship. 


VACCINATING THE HUNS 


“One of the gunners told me an amusing 
incident in connection with that first hit. A 
boy, engaged in passing six-inch shells, was 
inclined to be rather nervous at the outset, 
and was coming in for a good deal of chaffing 
from his more callous mates. When the bang 
and jar of that first explosion ran through the 
ship a shell had just been handed him to shove 
along, but, quivering all over, he stood rooted 
in his tracks and demanded to know what the 
noise was. A guffaw of laughter ran round, 
at the end of which an old gunner replied, 
‘That, me son, is our fust vaxinashun mark.’ 
Gradually a grin of comprehension and reassur- 


_ance replaced the look of terror on the lad’s 


face as he realized that it isn’t necessarily so 
serious a thing after all to have a shell burst 
‘Right-o,’ he cried, passing 
the shell smartly on; ‘’and this prodge on to 
the ’Un an’ prevent a small-pox epydemick 
breakin’ out “board ’is ship.” The joke had 
passed all the way round the ship before the 
fight was over, and there was red hot rivalry 
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to the end to keep the Hun’s small-pox rate 
down by ‘vaxinashun.’ When you think of it, 
there’s nothing funny about the joke at all; 
but there’s nothing equal to the roughest of 
chaff to keep men’s spirits up and their nerves 
steady in a fight, and it’s because these lads 
of ours take fighting in the same happy-go- 
lucky spirit that they take their sport that 
they’re such incomparable stayers—that 
they’re always going stronger at the finish 
than when they started, no matter what the 
course. 


THE “LEIPZIG” FIGHTS WELL 


“Everything considered, the Leipzig made 
as gallant a fight as it is possible to conceive. 
Under the fire of two ships, either of which 
was faster and more heavily gunned than 
herself, knowing all the time that her sister 
ships—almost as completely outclassed as 
herself—could never be counted upon to come 
to her aid, and, finally, desperately short of 
ammunition, the way in which she carried 
on to the end was worthy of the traditions 
of any navy. Indeed, it has often occurred 
to me that Von Spee and his officers—from their 
long service on the China Station—had kept 
themselves entirely free of the contaminating 
influences of Potsdam which have made the 
names of the High Seas Fleet and the U-boats 
words anathema. British naval officers who 
had met those of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
in the Orient still speak of them with kindness, 
and even occasionally with affection, and 
certainly no one could have faced defeat and 
death with a finer or more resolute spirit than 
they did at the Falklands. Perhaps, for 
the sake of their souls, it was fortunate that 
they never got nearer home than the South 
Atlantic. 

“As | have told you, it was about our third 
salvo which made our first hit upon the Leipzig 
—a Shell of this carrying away her topmast. 
The latter, in falling, appears to have killed 
the gunnery lieutenant, which must inevitably 
have made at least a temporary interference 
with the control. The torpedo lieutenant, 
whom we picked up among the survivors, 
took over the direction of the firing from 
the foretop from that time on. 

“There was no appreciable falling off in 
the Leipzig’s firing until the fight had been in 
progress about two hours. Then the hammer- 
ing from our shells began to tell rapidly, and 
at about six-thirty—when | noted that both 
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her mainmast and after funnel had been carried 
away and that she was blazing with heavy 
fires in several places—the firing became spas- 
modic, and finally, with the exception of a 
single gun, ceased altogether. At this juncture 
as I learned subsequently, there were but 
eighteen unwounded men left on the ship, and 
it was a ‘scratch’ crew of these, who, bringing 
up odd shells from wherever they could find 
them, continued the fight as long as they 
had anything to fire. Then they lit their pipes, 
sat down on the deck, and waited for the end. 


THE GERMAN’S LAST SHOT 


“At seven-fifteen, seeing her engines had 
failed her and that she was lying an apparently 
helpless hulk in the trough of the now rising 
sea, | gave the order to cease firing. Scarcely 
had I done so, however, when there came 
another flash from that one unsilenced gun, 
and its well-placed shell pierced the paint- 
room in the Cornwall's forepeak. The ensuing 
clouds of smoke were so dense that | gave or- 
ders for the fire to be extinguished with all 
dispatch. Luckily, the fumes proved to have 
come almost entirely from the shell itself. 
It was only afterward, of course, that I learned 
in what really desperate straits the Leipzig was 
at this moment. At the time, as she still 
appeared desirous of carrying on the fight, 
I had no choice but to commence firing again. 
This last salvo or two was quite thrown 
away, however, that is, so far as settling the 
fate of the enemy was concerned. Indeed, 
the injury done to her in the first two hours of 
the fighting would ultimately have sent her 
to the bottom, while the fact that her shells— 
except for the odd ones chivvied together for 
the one gun—must have been at an end about 
the same time would have left her quite in- 
capable of doing us much harm save with a 
torpedo. As I have said, however, | did not 
know these things then, and so could only 
continue trying to inflict the heaviest damage 
possible as long as she kept firing. 

“That shot through my paint-lockers was 
the last fired by the Leipzig, and I have good 
reason to believe that the shell was literally 
the last four-point-one left on the ship. Two 
or three of Von Spee’s ships had wasted a 
good bit of their quite irreplaceable munitions 
in what must have been an almost useless 
bombardment of Papeete, in the French So-, 
cieties while on their way across the Pacific, and 
Coronel made still further inroads into the 

















magazines. I do not know whether any other 
ship, like the Leipzig, exhausted all of its 
heavy shells before being sunk, but all of them 
must have been very low in any case. 


SIXTEEN RESCUED FROM THE ICY WATER 


“As soon as it became evident that the 
Leipzig was incapable of further resistance, 
the Glasgow (as the senior ship) signaled ‘Do 
you surrender?’ but to this there was no reply. 
Whether this failure to respond was fortuitous 
or deliberately intentional | was never able 
to learn definitely, but, from the fact that her 
flag was kept flying to the last, | am inclined 
to the belief that it was the latter. It is still 
possible, however, that she had no halyards, 
flags, lights, or anything else to signal with, 
even had she so desired. She did send up a 
Very’s light at this juncture, but whether 
that was intended to convey some message 
to us, in lieu of any other means of doing so, 
or whether it was a sort of gesture of farewell 
to any of her sisters that might still be afloat, 
we never knew. If the latter, it failed of its 
purpose, for the Dresden, the only one of Von 
Spee’s ships still above water, had melted 
into the mists of the horizon hours before. 

“On the chance that the rocket was meant 
as a distress signal, we steamed in as close as 
seemed wise considering the fact that even a 
sinking ship may launch a torpedo most effec- 
tively, and lowered away our boats with all 
dispatch. The fact that; with a seven per cent. 
list to port due to being holed twice below 
the water-line on that side; it was difficult 
to lower the boats to starboard, as well as the 
fact that several of our port boats had been 
smashed by shell-fire, hampered the work of 
relief, and the Leipzig went down while the 
nearest whaler was still some distance away. 
Any of the wounded that may have got clear 
of the sinking ship succumbed quickly to the 
icy coldness of the water, but of the eighteen 
unwounded men remaining after the action 
closed, sixteen were picked up—eleven by 
the boats of the Glasgow, and five by those of 
the Cornwall. 

“One burly Hun, picked up by my cockswain 
whom I had sent in charge of my galley, gave 


the lad the surprise of his life when he ex-— 


claimed, in impeccable cockney English, the 
instant he was safe aboard: ‘G’blyme, myte, 
but ein’t hit bally cold?’ I found out later 
that he had been for a number of years an 
interpreter in the law courts of Sydney, 
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Australia. 


An extremely significant admission 
that he made me in the burst of confidence 
induced by thankfulness at finding himself 
safe and sound after the hell he had been 
through, was to the effect that he had received 
notice of mobilization toward the end of 


June. One could not ask for better evidence 
than that of the deliberation with which Ger- 
many prepared for the war which she has 
made such frantic efforts to delude the world 
into thinking was forced upon her by the 
Allies—in August! 

“My greatest surprise of the day, and cer- 
tainly the most welcome, came when | asked 
for a report on our casualties. There were 
none, or rather only one—the ship’s canary, 
killed in its cage when a shell exploded in the 
ward room pantry. This, considering the fact 
that the Cornwall had been hit eighteen times 
by four-point-one shell, was indeed good luck, 
and fully vindicated the plan I had followed 
of fighting the earlier stages of the battle at 
a range which, while short enough to allow 
my heavier guns to do deadly execution, was 
still somewhat extreme for the lighter ones of 
theenemy. The latter, it is true, were sighted 
up to a very considerable range, but both their 
accuracy and effectiveness fell off greatly as 
the angle at which they had to be elevated 
to carry these long distances was increased. 

“Until our closing up on the Leipzig made 
it necessary to call the men to action stations, 
those who were free to do so had swarmed over 
the ship in search of the best points of vantage 
from which to watch the fight between the 
heavy cruisers. They couldn’t have cheered 
with more enthusiasm if it had been a football 
game and the flame-shot smoke-spurts of 
the battle cruisers’ shells exploding on the 
Huns were goals for the ship’s team. 

“When the last of the survivors of the 
Leipzig had been picked up in the gathering 
darkness, we put the old Cornwall about and 
headed back to Port Stanley. Short of coal 
and with a heavy list to port where the Lezp- 
zig’s shells had let water into the bunkers, 


_ ten knots was about as fast as I cared to steam 


her. That, and a thick fog for a part of the 
time, was responsible for the fact that we 
were twenty-four hours in returning a distance 
we had steamed, with all our zigzaging, in 
less than ten on the way to the fight. The 
day following our arrival | found rest and 
change in a wild-goose hunt in the marshes; 
not far from Port Stanley.” 
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Djemal, the Expectant ‘Conqueror of Egypt’”—Von 'Kiihlmann in Constantinople in 
1914—Germany Asks Washington to Intercede for Peace—Preparation of 
the Ambassadors and the Turkish Government to Flee to Asia 
Minor, Regarding the Fate of Constantinople as Assured 


BY 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly American Ambassador to Turkey) 


FOURTH ARTICLE 


N EARLY November, 1914, the railroad 
station at Haidar Pasha was the scene 
of a great demonstration. Djemal, the 
Minister of Marine, one of the three 
men who were then most powerful in 

the Turkish Empire, was leaving to take 
command of the fourth Turkish army, which 
had its headquarters in Syria. All the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and other influential people 
in Constantinople assembled to give this de- 
parting satrap an enthusiastic farewell. They 
hailed him as the “Savior of Egypt,” and 
Djemal himself, just before his train started, 
made this public declaration: 

“T shall not return to Constantinople until 
I] have conquered Egypt!” 

The whole performance seemed to me to be 
somewhat bombastic. Inevitably I called to 
mind the third member of another bloody 
_triumvirate who, nearly two thousand years 





before, had left his native land to become the 
supreme dictator of the East. And Djemal 
had many characteristics in common with 
Mark Antony. Like his Roman predecessor, 
his private life was profligate; like Antony, 
he was an insatiate gambler, spending much of 
his leisure over the card table at the Cercle 
d’Orient. Another trait which he had in com- 
mon with the great Roman orator was his 
enormous vanity. The Turkish world seemed 
to be disintegrating in Djemal’s time, just as the 
Roman Republic was dissolving in the days of 
Antony; Djemal believed that he might him- 
self become the heir of one or more of its provin- 
ces and possibly establish a dynasty. He ex- 
pected that the military expedition on which 
he was now starting would not only make him 
the conqueror of Turkey’s fairest province, 
but make him one of the powerful figures of 
the world. Afterward, in Syria, he ruled as 

















independently as a medieval robber baron— 
whom in other details he resembled; he became 
a kind of subsultan, holding his own court, hav- 
ing his own selamlik, issuing his orders, dis- 
pensing freely his own kind of justice, and often 
disregarding the authorities at Constantinople. 


DJEMAL A TROUBLESOME MARK ANTONY 


The applause with which Djemal’s associ- 
ates were speeding his departure was not en- 
tirely disinterested. The fact was that most 
of them were exceedingly glad to see him go. 
He had been a thorn in the side of Talaat 
and Enver for some time, and they were per- 
fectly content that he should exercise his 
imperious and stubborn nature against the 
Syrians, Armenians, and other non-Moslem ele- 
ments in the Mediterranean provinces. Dje- 
mal was not a popular man in Constantinople. 
The other members of the triumvirate, in 
addition to their less desirable qualities, had 
certain attractive traits—Talaat his rough 
virility and spontaneous good nature, Enver 
his courage and personal graciousness—but 
there was little about Djemal that was pleas- 
ing. An American physician who had special- 
ized in the study of physiognomy had found 
Djemal a fascinating subject. He told me 
that he had never seen a face that so combined 
ferocity with great power and penetration. 
Enver, as his history showed, could be cruel 
and bloodthirsty, but he hid his more insidious 
qualities under a face that was bland, un- 
ruffled, and even agreeable. Djemal, however, 
did not disguise his tendencies, for his face 
clearly pictured the inner soul. His eyes were 
black and piercing; their sharpness, the rapidity 
and keenness with which they darted from one 
object to another, taking in apparently every- 
thing with a few lightning-like glances, signal- 
ized cunning, remorselessness, and selfishness 
to an extreme degree. Even his laugh, which 
disclosed all his white teeth, was unpleasant 
and animal-like. His black hair and black 
beard, contrasting with his pale face, only 
heightened this impression. At first Djemal’s 
figure seemed somewhat insignificant—he was 
undersized, almost stumpy, and somewhat 
stoop-shouldered; as soon as he began to 
move, however, it was evident that his body 
was full of energy. Whenever he shook your 
hand, gripping you with a vise-like grasp and 
looking at you with those roving, penetrating 
eyes, the man’s personal force became im- 
pressive. 
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Yet, after a momentary meeting, | was not 
surprised to hear that Djemal was a man with 
whom assassination and judicial murder were 
all part of the day’s work. Likeall the Young 
Turks his origin had been extremely humble. 
He had joined the Committee of Union and 
Progress in the early days, and his personal 
power, as well as his reientlessness, had rapidly 
made him one of the leaders. After the murder 
of Nazim, Djemal had become Military Gov- 
ernor of Constantinople, his chief duty in 
this post being to remove from the scene 
the opponents of the ruling powers. This 
congenial task he performed with great skill, 
and the feign of terror that resulted was 
largely Djemal’s handiwork. Subsequently 
Djemal became Minister of Marine, but he 
could not work harmoniously in the Cabinet; 
he was always a troublesome partner. In the 
days preceding the break with the Entente 
he was popularly regarded as a Francophile. 
Whatever feeling Djemal may have enter- 
tained toward the Entente, he made little 
attempt to conceal his detestation of the 
Germans. It is said that he would swear 
at them in their presence—in Turkish, of 
course; and he was one of the few important 
Turks who never came under their influence. 
The fact was that Djemal represented that 
tendency which was rapidly gaining the as- 
cendancy in Turkish policy—Pan-Turkism. 
He despised the subject peoples of the Ottoman 
country—Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, Circas- 
sians, Jews; his ambition was to Turkify the 
whole Empire. His personal ambition brought 
him into frequent conflict with Enver and 
Talaat; they told me many times that they 
could not control him. It was for this reason 
that, as | have said, they were glad to see 
him go—not that they really expected him 
to capture the Suez Canal and drive out the 
English. Incidentally this appointment 
fairly indicated the incongruous organization 
that then existed in Turkey. As Minister of 
Marine, Djemal’s real place was at the navy 
department; instead of that the head of the 


Navy was sent to lead an army over the 


burning sands of Syria and Sinai. 
Yet, Djemal’s expedition represented Tur- 


’ key’s most spectacular attempt to assert its 


military power against the Allies. As Djemal 
moved out of the station, the whole Turkish 
populace felt that an historic moment had 
arrived. Turkey in fifty years had lost the 
greater part of her dominions, and nothing had 
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more pained the national pride than the English 
occupation of Egypt. All during this occu- 
pation, Turkish suzerainty had been recog- 
nized; as soon as Turkey declared war on Great 
Britain, however, the British had ended this fic- 
tion and had formally taken over this great prov- 
ince. Djemal’s expedition was Turkey’s reply 
to this act of England. The real purpose of the 
war, the Turkish people had been told, was to 
restore the vanishing empire of the Osmans and 
to this great undertaking the recovery of Egypt 
was merely the first step. The Turks also 
knew that, under English administration, 
Egypt had become a prosperous country and 
that it would, therefore, yield great treasure 
to the conqueror. It is no wonder that 
the huzzahs of the Turkish people followed the 
departing Djemal. 

About the same time Enver left to take com- 
mand of Turkey’s other great military enter- 
prise—the attack on Russia through the 
Caucasus. ' Here also were Turkish provinces 
waiting to be “redeemed.” After the war of 
1878, Turkey had been compelled to cede to 
Russia certain rich territories between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, inhabited chiefly 
by Armenians, and it was this country which 
Enver now proposed to reconquer. But 
Enver had no ovation on his leaving. He 
went away quietly and unobserved. With the 
departure of these two men the war was now 
fairly on. 


II 


Despite these martial enterprises, other than 
warlike preparations were now under way in 
Constantinople. At that time—in the latter 
part of 1914—its external characteristics sug- 
gested nothing but war, yet now it suddenly be- 
came the great headquarters of peace. The 
English fleet was constantly threatening the 
Dardanelles and every day Turkish troops were 
passing through the streets. Yet these activi- 
ties did not chiefly engage the attention of the 
German Embassy. Wangenheim was think- 
ing of one thing and one thing only; this fire- 
eating German suddenly became a man of 
peace. For he now learned that the greatest 


service which a German ambassador could 
render his emperor would be to end the war 
on terms that would save Germany from ruin; 
to obtain a settlement that would reintroduce 
his fatherland to the society of nations. 

In November Wangenheim began discus- 
sing this subject. 


It was part of Germany’s 
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system, he told me, not only to be com- 
pletely prepared for war but also for peace. 
“‘A wise general who enters battle always has 
at hand his plans for a retreat, in case he is 
defeated,” said the German Ambassador. 
“This principle applies just the same to a 
nation beginning war. There is only one cer- 
tainty about war—and that is that it must 
end some time. So, when we plan our cam- 
paign for war, we must consider also a cam- 
paign for peace.” 

But Wangenheim was interested then in 
something more tangible than this philosophic 
principle. Germany had immediate reasons for 
desiring the end of hostilities, and Wangen- 
heim discussed them frankly and cynically. 
He said that Germany had prepared for only 
a short war because she had expected to 
crush France and Russia in two brief cam- 
paigns, lasting in all perhaps six months. 
Clearly this plan had failed and there was little 
likelihood that Germany would win the war; 
Wangenheim told me this in so many words. 
Germany, he added, would make a great mis- 
take if she persisted in fighting the war to 
exhaustion, for such a fight would mean the 
permanent loss of her colonies, her mercantile 
marine, and her whole economic and commer- 
cial status. “If we don’t get Paris in thirty 
days, we are beaten,” Wangenheim had told 
me in August, and though his attitude changed 
somewhat after the battle of the Marne, he 
made no attempt to conceal the fact that the 
great rush campaign had collapsed, that all 
the Germans could now look forward to was a 
tedious exhausting war, and that all which they 
could obtain from the existing situation would 
be a drawh battle. ‘We have made a mis- 
take this time,” Wangenheim said, “in not 
laying in supplies for a protracted struggle; 
it was an error, however, that we shall not re- 
peat; next time we shall store up enough copper 
and cotton to last for five years.” 


GERMANY FEARS TURKEY IN EGYPT. 


Wangenheim had another reason for wishing 
an immediate peace, and it was a reason which 
shed much light upon the shamelessness of 
German diplomacy. The preparation which 
Turkey was making for the conquest of Egypt 
caused this German ambassador much annoy- 
ance and anxiety. The interest and energy 
which the Turks had manifested in this enter- 
prise were particularly causing him concern. 
Naturally | thought at first that Wangenheim 
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was wotried that Turkey would lose; yet he con- 
fided to me that his real fear was that his ally 
would succeed. A victorious Turkish cam- 
paign in Egypt, Wangenheim explained, might 
seriously interfere with Germany’s plans. 
Should Turkey conquer Egypt, naturally 
Turkey would insist at the peace table on re- 
taining this great province and would expect 
Germany to support her in this claim. But 
Germany had no intention then of promoting 
the reéstablishment of the Turkish Empire. 
At that time she hoped to reach an under- 
standing with England, the basis of which was 
to be something in the nature of a division of 
interests in the East. Germany desired above 
all to obtain Mesopotamia as an indispensable 
part of her Hamburg-Bagdad scheme. In re- 
turn for this, she was prepared to give her 
endorsement to England’s annexation of Egypt. 
Thus it was Germany’s plan at that time that 
she and England should divide Turkey’s two 
fairest dominions. This was one of the pro- 
posals which Germany intended to bring 
forth in the peace conference which Wangen- 
heim was now scheming for and clearly Tur- 
key’s conquest of Egypt would have presented 
complications in the way of carrying out this 
plan. On the morality of Germany’s attitude 
to her ally, Turkey, it is hardly necessary 
to comment. The whole thing was all of a 
piece with Germany’s policy of “realism” in 
foreign relations. 


VON KUHLMANN ARRIVES ON THE SCENE 


Nearly all German classes, in the latter part 
of 1914 and the early part of 1915, were anx- 
iously looking for peace and they turned to 
Constantinople as the most promising spot 
where peace negotiations might most favorably 
be started. The Germans took it for granted 
that President Wilson would be the peace- 
maker; indeed, they never for a moment 
thought of any one else in this capacity. The 
only point that remained for consideration 
was the best way to approach the President. 
Such negotiations would most likely be con- 
ducted through one of the American Ambas- 
sadors in Europe. Obviously Germany had 
no means of access to the American ambassa- 
dors in the great enemy capitals, and other cir- 
cumstances made it inevitable that she should 
turn to the American Ambassador in Turkey. 

At this time a German diplomat appeared 
in Constantinople who has figured much in 
recent history—Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, at 
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present Minister for Foreign Affairs. In the 
last five years Dr. von Kiithlmann has seemed 
to appear in that particular part of the world 
where important confidential diplomatic nego- 
tiations are being conducted by the German 
Empire. Prince Lichnowsky has_ recently 
described his activities in London in 1913 
and 1914, and he has figured even more con- 
spicuously in the recent peace treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. Soon after the war started Dr. von 
KithImann came to Constantinople as Conseiller 
of the German Embassy, succeeding Von 
Mutius, who had been called to the colors. 
For one reason his appointment was appro- 
priate, for Kiihlmann had been born in 
Constantinople, and had spent his early life 
there, his father having been president of 
the Anatolian railway. He therefore under- 
stood the Turks as only man can who has lived 
with them for many years. Personally he 
proved to be an interesting addition to the 
diplomatic colony. He impressed me as not 
a particularly aggressive, but a very lov- 
able man; he apparently wished to become 
friendly with the American Embassy and he 
possessed a certain attraction for us all as he 
had just come from the trenches and gave us 
many vivid pictures of life at the front. At 
that time we were all ignorant of modern 
warfare, and Kiihlmann’s details of trench 
fighting held us spellbound many an afternoon 
or evening. His other favorite topic of con- 
versation was Welt-Politik, and on all foreign 
matters he struck me as remarkably well- 
informed. At that time we did not regard 
Von Kiihlmann as an important man, yet the 
industry with which he attended to his business 
arrested everyone’s attention even then. Soon, 
however, I began to have a feeling that he was 
exerting a powerful influence in a quiet, velvety 
kind of way. He said little, but I realized 
that he was listening to everything and 
storing all kinds of information away in his 
mind; he was apparently Wangenheim’s closest 
confidant, and the man upon whom the Am- 
bassador was depending for his contact with 
the German Foreign Office. About the middle 
of December Von Kiihlmann left for Berlin, 
where he stayed about two weeks. On his 


‘return, in the early part of January, 1915, 


there was a noticeable change in the at. 
mosphere of the German Embassy. Up to 
that time Wangenheim had discussed peace 
negotiations more or less informally but now 
he took up the matter specifically. I gath- 
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ered that Kiihimann had been cailed to Berlin 
to receive all the latest details on this subject, 
and that he had come back with the definite 
instructions that Wangenheim should move at 
once. In all my talks with the German Am- 
bassador on peace Kiihlmann was always 
hovering in the background; at one most 
important conference he was present, though 
he participated hardly at al] in the conversa- 
tion, but his réle, as usual, was that of a subor- 
dinate and quietly eager Jistener. 


JANUARY, 1915, A GOOD TIME TO END THE WAR 


Wangenheim now informed me that Janu- 
ary, 1915, would make an excellent time to end 
the war. Italy had not yet entered, though 
there was every reason to believe that she 
would do so by spring. Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania were still holding aloof, though no one 
expected that their waiting attitude would last 
forever. France and England were preparing 
for the first of the “spring offensives”’ and the 
Germans had no assurance that it would not 
succeed; indeed, they much feared that the 
German armies would meet disaster. The 
British and French warships were gathering 
at the Dardanelles; and the German general 
staff and practically all military and naval 
experts in Constantinople believed that the 
allied fleets could force their way through and 
capture the city. Most Turks by this time were 
sick of the war, and Germany lived in constant 
fear that Turkey would make a separate peace. 
Afterward | discovered that whenever the mili- 
tary situation looked ominous to Germany, she 
was always thinking about peace, but that if 
the situation improved she would immediately 
become warlike again; it was a case of sick- 
devil, well-devil. Yet, badly as Wangenheim 
wanted peace in January, 1915, it was quite 
apparent that he was not thinking of a per- 
manent peace. The greatest obstacle to 
peace at that time was the fact that 
Germany showed no signs that she regretted 
her crimes, and there was not the slightest 
evidence of the sackcloth in Wangenheim’s 
attitude now. Germany had made a bad 
guess, that was all; what Wangenheim and 
the other Germans saw in the situation was 
that their stock of wheat, cotton, and copper 
was incomplete. In my notes of my con- 
versations with Wangenheim | find him fre- 
quently using such phrases as the “next war,” 
“next time,” and, in confidently looking for- 
ward to another greater world cataclysm than 
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the present, he merely reflected the attitude of 
the dominant junker-military class. The Ger- 
mans apparentiy wanted a reconciliation—a 
kind of an armistice—that would give their 
generals and industrial leaders time to prepare 
for the next conflict. At that time, nearly 
four years ago, Germany was moving for 
practically the same kind of peace negotiations 
which she has suggested many times since and 
is suggesting now; Wangenheim’s plan was 
that representatives of the warring powers 
should gather around a table and settle things 
on the principle of “give and take.” He said 
that there was no sense in demanding that each 
side state its terms in advance. 

“For both sides to state their terms in ad- 
vance would ruin the whole thing,” he said. 
“What would we do? Germany, of course, 
would make claims that the other side 
would regard as ridiculously extravagant. 
The Entente would state terms that would put 
all Germany ina rage. Asa result both sides 
would get so angry that there would be no 
conference. No—if we really want to end this 
war, we must have an armistice. Once we stop 
fighting, we shall not go at it again. History 
presents no instance in a great war where an 
armistice has not resulted in a permanent 
peace. It will be so in this case.” 

Yet, from Wangenheim’s conversation I 
did obtain a slight inkling of Germany’s terms. 
The matter of Egypt and Mesopotamia, set 
forth above, was one of them. Wangenheim 
was quite insistent that Germany must have 
permanent naval bases in Belgium with which 
her navy could at all times threaten England 
with blockade and so make sure “the freedom 
of the seas.” Germany wanted coaling rights 
everywhere; this demand looks absurd because 
Germany has always possessed such rights in 
peace times. She might give France a piece 
of Lorraine and a part of Belgium—perhaps 
Brussels—in return for the payment of an 
indémnity. 

Wangenheim requested that I should place 
Germany’s case before the American Govern- 
ment. My letter to Washington is dated Jan- 
uary, 1915. Itwent fully into the internal situ- 
ation which then prevailed and gavethe reasons 
why Germany and Turkey desired peace. 

A particularly interesting part of this inci- 
dent was that Germany was apparently 
ignoring Austria. Pallavicini, the Austrian 
Ambassador, knew nothing of the pending 
negotiations until | myself informed him of 

















them. In thus ignoring his ally, the German 
Ambassador meant no personal disrespect; 
he was merely treating him precisely as 
his Foreign Office was treating Vienna— 
not as an equal, but practically as a 
retainer. The world is familiar enough with 
Germany’s military and diplomatic absorption 
of Austria-Hungary. But that Wangenheim 
should have made so important a move as to 
attempt peace negotiations and have left it 
to Pallavicini to learn about it through a third 
party shows that, as far back as January, 1915, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire had ceased to 
be an independent nation. 

Nothing came of this proposal, of course. 
Our Government declined to take action, evi- 
dently not regarding the time as opportune. 
Both Germany and Turkey, as | shall tell, re- 
curred to this subject afterward. This particu- 
lar negotiation ended in the latter part of 
March, when Kiihlmann left Constantinople 
to become Minister at The Hague. He came 
and paid his farewell call at the American Em- 
bassy, aS charming, as entertaining, and as 
debonair as ever. His last words, as he shook 
my hand and left the building, were—subse- 
quent events have naturally caused me to re- 
member them: 

“We shall have peace within three months, 
Excellency!” 

This little scene took place, and this happy 
forecast was made in March, 1915! 


III 


Probably one thing that stimulated this 
German desire for peace was the situation at 
the Dardanelles. In early January, when 
Wangenheim persuaded me to write my letter 
to Washington, Constantinople was in a state 
of the utmost excitement. It was reported 
that the Allies had assembled a fleet of forty 
warships at the mouth of the Dardanelles 
and that they intended to attempt the forcing 
of the strait. What made the situation par- 
ticularly tense was the belief, which then gen- 
erally prevailed in Constantinople, that such an 
attempt would succeed. Wangenheim shared 
this belief, and so, in a modified form, did Von 
der Goltz, who probably knew as much about 
the Dardanelles defenses as any other man, as 
he had for years been Turkey’s military instruc- 
tor. I find in my diary Von der Goltz’s precise 
opinion on this point as reported to me by 
Wangenheim, and | quote it exactly as written 
at that time: “Although he thought it was 
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almost impossible to force the Dardanelies, 
still, if England thought it an important move 
of the general war, they could, by sacrificing 
ten ships, force the entrance, and do it very 
fast, and be up in the Marmora within ten 
hours from the time they forced it.” 

The very day that Wangenheim gave me this 
expert opinion of Von der Goltz, he asked me to 
store several cases of his valuables in the 
American Embassy. Evidently he was mak- 
ing preparations for his own departure. 

Reading the Cromer report on the Dardan- 
elles bombardment, I find that Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, then First Sea Lord, placed the 
price of success at twelve ships. Evidently 
Von der Goltz and Fisher did not differ ma- 
terially in their estimates. 

The situation of Turkey, when these first 
rumors of an allied bombardment reached us, 
was fairly desperate. On all hands there were 
evidences of the fear and panic that had seized 
not only the populace, but the official classes. 
Calamities from all sides were apparently 
closing in on the country. Up to January 
1, 1915, Turkey had done nothing to justify 
her participation in the war; on the contrary, 
she had met defeat practically everywhere. 
Djemal, as already recorded, had left Constan- 
tinople as the prospective “Conqueror of 
Egypt,” but his expedition had proved to be 
a bloody and humiliating failure. Enver’s 
attempt to redeem the Caucasus from Russian 
rule had resulted in an even more frightful 
military disaster. He had ignored the advice 
of the Germans, which was to let the Russians 
advance to Sivas and make his stand there, 
and, instead, he had boldly attempted to gain 
Russian territory in the Caucasus. This army 
had been defeated at every point, but the 
military reverses did not end its sufferings. The 
Turks had a most inadequate medical or sani- 
tary service; typhus and dysentery broke out 
in all the camps, the deaths from these diseases 
reaching 100,000 men. Dreadful stories were 
constantly coming in telling of the sufferings 
of these soldiers. “That England was preparing 
an invasion of Mesopotamia was well known, 


and no one at that time had any reason to 


believe that it would not succeed. Every day 


. the Turks expected the news that the Bulgari- 


ans had declared war and were marching on 
Constantinople, and they knew that such an 
attack would necessarily bring in Rumania 
and Greece. It was no diplomatic secret that 
Italy was waiting only for the arrival of warm 
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weather to join the Allies. At this moment 
the Russian fleet was bombarding Trebizond, 
on the Black Sea, and was daily expected at 
the entrance to the Bosphorus. Meanwhile 
the domestic situation was deplorable; all 
over Turkey thousands of the populace were 
daily dying of starvation; practically all able- 
bodied men had been taken into the army, 
so that only a few were left to till the fields; the 
criminal requisitions had almost destroyed all 
business; the treasury was in a more exhausted 
state than normally, for the closing of the Dar- 
danelles had stopped all imports and customs 
dues; and the increasing wrath of the people 
seemed likely any day to break out against 
Talaat and his associates. And now, sur- 
rounded by increasing troubles on every hand, 
the Turks learned that this mighty armada of 
England and her allies was approaching, 
determined to destroy the defenses and cap- 
ture the city. At that time there was no force 
which the Turks feared so greatly as they feared 
the British fleet. Its tradition of several 
centuries of uninterrupted victories had com- 
pletely seized their imagination. It seemed 
to them superhuman—the one overwhelming 
power which it was hopeless to contest. 


ALL EXPECT CONSTANTINOPLE TO FALL 


Wangenheim and also nearly all of the 
German military and naval forces not only re- 
garded the forcing of the Dardanelles as pos- 
sible, but they believed it to be inevitable. 
The possibility of British success was one of 
the most familiar topics of discussion, and the 
weight of opinion, both lay and professional, 
inclined in favor of the allied fleets. Talaat 
told me that an attempt to force the strait 
would succeed—it only depended on England’s 
willingness to sacrifice a few ships. The 
real reason why Turkey had sent a force against 
Egypt, Talaat added, was to divert England 
from making an attack on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. The state of mind that existed is shown 
by the fact that, on January ist, the Turkish 
Government had made preparations for two 
trains, one of which was to take the Sultan 
and his suite to Asia Minor, while the other 
was intended for Wangenheim, Pallavicini, 
and the rest of the diplomatic corps. On 
January 2nd, | had an illuminating talk with 
Pallavicini. He showed me a certificate given 
him by Bedri, the Prefect of Police, passing 
him and his secretaries and servants on one 
of these emergency trains. He also had seat 
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tickets for himself and all of his suite. He said 
that each train would have only three cars, so 
that it could make great speed; he had been 
told to have everything ready to start at an 
hour’s notice. Wangenheim made little at- 
tempt to conceal his apprehensions. He told 
me that he had made all preparations to send 
his wife to Berlin, and he invited Mrs. Morgen- 
thau to accompany her, so that she too could 
be removed from the danger zone. Wangen- 
heim showed the fear, which was then the pre- 
vailing one, that a successful bombardment 
would lead to fires and massacres in Constan- 
tinople as well as in the rest of Turkey. In 
anticipation of such disturbances he made a 
characteristic suggestion. Should the fleet 
pass the Dardanelles, he said, the life of no 
Englishman in Turkey would be safe—they 
would all be massacred. As it was so difficult 
to tell an Englishman from an American, he 
proposed that I should give the Americans a 
distinctive button to wear, which would 
protect them from Turkish violence. As | 
was convinced that Wangenheim’s real purpose 
was to arrange some sure means of identifying 
the English and of so subjecting them to Turk- 
ish ill-treatment, | refused to act on this 
amiable suggestion. 

Another incident illustrates the nervous 
tension which prevailed in those January 
days. As | noticed that some shutters at the 
British Embassy were open, Mrs. Morgen- 
thau and I went up to investigate. Inthe early 
days we had sealed this building, which had 
been left in my charge, and this was the first 
time we had broken the seals to enter. About 
two hours after we returned from this tour of 
inspection, Wangenheim came into my office 
in one of his now familiar agitated moods. 
It had been reported, he said, that Mrs. Mor- 
genthau and | had been up to the Embassy 
getting it ready for the British Admiral, who 
expected soon to take possession! 

All this seems a little absurd now, for, in 
fact, the allied fleets made no attack at that 
time. At the very moment when the whole of 
Constantinople was feverishly awaiting the 
British dreadnaughts, the British Cabinet in 
London was merely considering the advisabil- 
ity of such an enterprise. The record shows 
that Petrograd, on January 2nd, telegraphed 
the British Government, asking that some 
kind of a demonstration be made against the 
Turks, who were pressing the Russians in the 
Caucasus. Though an encouraging reply was 
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appeared to be overburdened by the fear that 








immediately sent to this request, it was not 
until January 28th that the British Cabinet 
definitely issued orders for an attack on the 
Dardanelles. It is no longer a secret that 
there was no unanimous confidence in the suc- 
cess of such an undertaking. Admiral Carden 
recorded his belief that the strait “could not 
be rushed, but that extended operations with a 
large number of ships might succeed.” The 
penalty of failure, he added, would be the 
great loss that England would suffer in prestige 
and influence in the East; how true this 
prophecy proved | shall have occasion to show. 
Up to this time oneof the fundamental and gen- 
erally accepted axioms of naval operations had 
been that warships should not attempt toattack 
fixed land fortifications. But the Germans 
had demonstrated the power of mobile guns 
against fortresses in their destruction of the 
emplacements at Liége and Namur, and there 
was a belief in some quarters in England that 
these events had modified this naval principle. 
Mr. Churchill, at that time at the head of 
the Admiralty, placed great confidence in the 
destructive power of a new superdreadnaught 
which had just been finished—the Queen 
Elizabeth—and which was then on its way 
to join the Mediterranean fleet. 


PALLAVICINI THINKS THE END OF AUSTRIA NEAR 


We in Constantinople knew nothing about 
these-deliberations then, but the result became 
apparent in the latter part of February. On 
the afternoon of the nineteenth, Pallavicini, 
the Austrian Ambassador, came to me with 
important news. The Marquis was a man of 
great personal dignity, yet it was apparent 
that he was this day exceedingly nervous, and, 
indeed, he made no attempt to conceal his 
apprehension. The allied fleets, he said, had 
reopened their attack on the Dardanelles, and 
this time their bombardment had been ex- 
tremely ferocious. At that time things were 
going badly for the Austrians; the Russian 
armies were advancing victoriously; Serbia 
had hurled the Austrians over the frontier, 
and the European press was filled with prog- 
nostications of the break up of the Austrian 
Empire. Pallavicini’s attitude this afternoon 
was a perfect reflection of the dangers that were 
then encompassing his country. He was a 
sensitive and proud man; proud of his em- 
peror and proud of what he regarded as the 
great Austro-Hungarian Empire; and he now 
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this extensive Hapsburg fabric, which had 
withstood the assaults of so many centuries, 
was rapidly being overwhelmed with ruin. 
Like most human beings, Pallavicini yearned 
for sympathy; he could obtain none from 
Wangenheim, who seldom took him into his 
confidence and consistently treated him as the 
representative of a nation that was compelled 
to submit to the overlordship of Germany. 
Perhaps that was the reason why the Aus- 
trian Ambassador used to come so frequently 
and pour out his heart to me. And now this 
allied bombardment of the Dardanelles came 
as the culmination of all his troubles. At this 
time the Central Powers believed that they 
had Russia bottled up; that, because they had 
sealed the Dardanelles, she could neither get 
her wheat to market nor import the munitions 
needed for carrying on the war. Germany and 
Austria thus had a strangle hold on their 
gigantic foe, and, if this condition could be 
maintained indefinitely, the collapse of Russia 
would be inevitable. At present, it is true, 
the Czar’s forces were making a victorious 
campaign, and this in itself was sufficiently 
alarming to Austria; but their present supplies 
of war materials would ultimately be exhausted 
and then their great superiority in men would 
help them little and they would inevitably go 
to pieces. But should Russia get Constan- 
tinople, with the control of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus, she could obtain all the muni- 
tions needed for warfare on the largest scale, 
and the defeat of the Central Powers might 
immediately follow; and such a defeat, Palla- 
vicini well understood, would be far more 
serious for Austria than for Germany. Wan- 
genheim had told me that it was Germany’s 
plan, in case the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
disintegrated, to incorporate her 12,000,000 
Germans in the Hohenzollern domain, and 
Pallavicini, of course, was familiar with this 
danger. The allied attack on the Dardanelles 
thus meant to Pallavicini the extinction of his 
country, for if we are properly to understand 


his state of mind we must remember that he © 


firmly believed, as did almost all the other 
important men in Constantinople, that such 
an attack would succeed. 


THREATS AGAINST THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Wangenheim’s existence was made miser- 
able by this same haunting conviction. As | 
have already shown, the bottling up of Russia 
was almost exclusively the German Ambassa- 
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dor’s performance. He had brought the 
Goeben and the Breslau into Constantinople, 
and by this manoeuvre had precipitated 
Turkey into the war. The forcing of the 
strait would mean more than the transforma- 
tion of Russia into a permanent and powerful 
participant in the war; it meant—and this 
was by no means an unimportant considera- 
tion with Wangenheim—the undoing of his 
great personal achievement. Yet Wangen- 
heim showed his apprehensions quite differ- 
ently from Pallavicini. In true German fash- 
ion, he resorted to threats and bravado. He 
gave no external signs of depression, but his 
whole body tingled with rage. He was not 
deploring his fate; he was looking for ways of 
striking back. He would sit in my office, 
puffing forth mighty clouds of smoke from his 
black German cigars, and tell me all the terri- 
ble things which he proposed to do to his en- 
emy. The thing that particularly preyed upon 
Wangenheim’s mind was the exposed position 
of the German Embassy. It stood on a high 
hill, one of the most conspicuous buildings in 
the town, a perfect target for the enterprising 
English admiral. Almost the first object the 
British fleet would sight, as it entered the 
Bosphorus, would be this yellow monument 
of the Hohenzollerns and the temptation to 
shell it might prove irresistible. 

“Let them dare destroy that Embassy!” 
Wangenheim said. “1’ll get even with them! If 
they fire a single shot at it, we'll blow up the 
French and the English Embassies! Go tell the 
Admiral that, won’t your Tell him also that 
we have the dynamite all ready to do it!” 


WANGENHEIM FEARS THE TURKS 


Wangenheim also showed great anxiety 
over the proposed removal of the government 
to Eski-Shehr. In early January, when every- 
one was expecting the arrival of the allied 
fleet, preparations had been made for moving 
the government to Asia Minor; and now again, 
at the first rumbling of the British and French 
‘guns, the special trains were prepared once 
more. Wangenheim and Pallavicini both told 
me of their unwillingness to accompany the 
Sultan and the government to Asia Minor. 
Should the Allies capture Constantinople, the 
Ambassadors of the Central Powers would find 
themselves cut off from their home countries 
and completely in the hands of the Turks. 
“The Turks could then hold us as hostages,” 
said Wangenheim. They urged Talaat to estab- 
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lish the emergency government at Adrianople, 

from which town they could motor in and 
out of Constantinople, and then, in case 
the city were captured, they could make 
their escape home. The Turks, on the other 
hand, refused to adopt this suggestion because 
they feared an attack from Bulgaria. Wangen- 
heim and Pallavicini now found themselves 
between two fires. If they stayed in Con- 
stantinople, they would naturally become 
prisoners of the English and French; on the 
other hand, if they went to Eski-Shehr, it 
was not unlikely that they would become pris- 
oners of the Turks. Many evidences of the 
flimsy basis on which rested the German and 
Turkish alliance had come to my attention, 
but this was about the most illuminating. 
Wangenheim knew, as did everybody else, 
that in case the French and English captured 
Constantinople, the Turks would vent their 
rage not mainly against the Entente, but 
against the Germans who had enticed them 
into the war. 

It all seems so strange now, this conviction 
that was uppermost in the minds of every- 
body then—that the success of the allied 
fleets against the Dardanelles was inevitable 
and that the capture of Constantinople was a 
matter of only a few days. | recall an ani- 
mated discussion that took place at the 
American Embassy on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 24th. The occasion was Mrs. Morgen- 
thau’s weekly reception—meetings which fur- 
nished almost the only opportunity in- those 
days for the foregathering of the diplomats. 
Practically-all were on hand this afternoon. 
The first great bombardment of the Darda- 
nelles had taken place five days before; this 
had practically destroyed the fortifications at 
the mouth of the strait.. There was naturally 
only one subject of discussion: Would the allied 
fleets get through? What. would happen if 
they did? Everybody expressed an opinion, 
Wangenheim, Pallavicini, Garroni, the Italian 
Ambassador, D’Anckarsvard, the Swedish 
Minister, Koloucheff, the Bulgaria Minister, 
Kuhlmann, and Scharfenberg, First Secretary 
of the German Embassy, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion that the allied attack would 
succeed. | particularly remember Kiithlmann’s 
attitude. He discussed the capture of Con- 
stantinople almost as though it was some- 
thing which had taken place already. The 
Persian Ambassador showed great anxiety; 
his embassy stood not far from the Sublime 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF TURKEY 


The prince was fully in sympathy with the Allies and opposed to the Germans. This probably accounts for his 
tragic death. The officer on the left is Col. Djavid Bey, and on the right is Capt. Nourey Bey 
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Porte; he told me that he feared that the latter 

building would be bombarded and that a few 
stray shots might easily set afire his own resi- 
dence, and. he asked if he might move his ar- 
chives to the American Embassy. The wildest 
rumors were afloat ; we were told that the Stand- 
ard Oil agent at the Dardanelles had counted 
seventeen transports loaded with troops; that 
the warships had already fired 800 shots and had 
leveled all the hills at the entrance; and that 
Talaat’s bodyguard had been shot—the impli- 
cation being that the bullet had missed its 
intended victim. It was said that the whole 
Turkish populace was aflame with the fear 
that the English and the French, when they 
reached the city, would celebrate the event 
by a wholesale attack on Turkish women. The 
latter reports were, of course, absurd ; they were 
merely characteristic rumors set afloat by the 
Germansand their Turkishassociates. Thefact 
is that the great mass of the people in Con- 
stantinople were probably praying that the 
allied attack would succeed and so release them 
from the control of the political gang that 
then ruled the country. 

And in all this excitement there was one 
lonely and despondent figure—this was Talaat. 
Whenever | saw him in those critical days, he 
was the picture of desolation and defeat. The 
Turks, like most primitive 
peoples, wear their emotions 
on the surface and with 
them the transition from 
exultation to despair is a 
short one. The thunder of 
the British guns at the 
strait apparently spelled 
doom to Talaat. The letter 
carrier of Adrianople seemed 
to have reached the end of 
his career. He again con- 
fided to me his expectation 
that the English would cap- 
ture the Turkish capital and 
once more he said that he 
was sorry that Turkey had 
entered the war. Talaat 
well knew what would hap- 
pen as soon as theallied fleet 
entered theSeaof Marmora. 
According to the report of 
the Cromer Commission, 
Lord Kitchener, in giving 
his assent to a purely naval 
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LORD JOHN FISHER 


Who thought that the British fleet by 
sag ; sacrificing 12 ships could force the Darda- 
expedition, had relied upon _nelles. 

























































LORD KITCHENER 

British Minister of War in 1915, 
when the British Cabinet decided 
to make a purely naval attack on 
the Dardanelles. Mr. Morgenthau 
thinks that Kitchener was justified 
in thinking that such an attack 
would succeed 


a revolution in Turkey to 
make the enterprise suc- 
cessful. Lord Kitchenerhas 
been much criticized for his 
part in the Dardanelles at- 
tack; I oweit tohismemory, 
however, to say that on this 
point he was absolutely 
right. Had theallied fleets 
once passed the defences at 


_ the strait, the administra- 


tion of the Young Turks 
would have come to a 
bloody end. As soon as 
the guns began to fire, pla- 
cards appeared on_ the 
hoardings, denouncing Ta- 
laat and his associates as 
responsible for all the woes 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 
when the attack on the Dardanelles 
was undertaken. Mr. Churchill 
believed such an attack would suc- 
ceed and practically all the German 
military and naval leaders held the 
same view 
that had come to Turkey. 
Bedri, the Prefect of Police, 
was busy collecting all the 
unemployed young men and 
sending them out of thecity; 
his purpose was to free Con- 
stantinople of all who might 
start a revolution against 
the Young Turks. It was 
a common report that Bedri 
feared this revolution much 
more than he feared the 
British Fleet. And this was 
the same Nemesis that was 
every moment now pursuing 
Talaat. 
A single episode illus- 
trates the nervous excite- 
ment that prevailed. Dr. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
GENERAL MERTENS 

The German chief technical officer at 


the Dardanelles and Admiral von Usedom,* 
inspector general of Ottoman coast defences 
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Lederer, the correspondent of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, made a short visit to the Dardanelles, and, 
on his return, reported to certain ladies of the 
diplomatic circle that the German officers had 
told him that they were wearing their shrouds, 
as they expected any minute to be buried 
there. This statement went around the city 
like wild fire, and Dr. Lederer was threatened 
with arrest for making it. He appealed to me 
for help; | took him to Wangenheim, who re- 
fused to have anything to do with him; Lederer, 
he said, was an Austrian subject, although 
he represented a German newspaper. His 
anger at Lederer for this indiscretion was 
extreme. But | finally succeeded in getting 
the unpopular journalist into the Austrian Em- 
bassy, where he was harbored for the night. 
In a few days, Lederer had to leave town. 

In the midst of all this excitement, there 
was one person who was apparently not at all 
disturbed. Though ambassadors, generals, 
and politicians might anticipate the worst 
calamities, Enver’s voice was reassuring and 
quiet. The man’s coolness and really cour- 
ageous spirit never shone to better advantage 
In late December and January, when the city 
had its first fright over the bombardment, 
Enver was fighting the Russians in the Cau- 
casus. His experiences in this campaign, as 
already described, had been 











far from glorious. Enver 
had left Constantinople in 
November to join his army 
an expectant conqueror; he 
returned in the latter part 
of January, the commander 
of a thoroughly beaten and 
demoralized force. Sucha 
disastrous experience would 
have utterly ruined almost 
any other military leader, 
and that Enver felt his 
reverses keenly was evident 
from the way in which he 
kept himself from public 
view. | had my first glimpse 
of him, after his return, at 
a concert given for the 
benefit of the Red Crescent 

At this affair Enver sat far 
back in a box, as though he 











intended to keep as much 
as possible out of sight; it 
was quite apparent that he 
was uncertain as to the 
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It here marks a landing place for aviators. 


cordiality of his reception by the public. 
All the important people in Constantinople, 


THE RED CRESCENT 
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The building is a Turkish field hospital 


Sultan and the Government and practically 
leave the city a prey to the English. He did 


the Crown Prince, the members of -the not believe that the allied fleets could force 


Cabinet, and the ambassadors attended this 
function, and, in accordance with the usual 
custom, the Crown Prince sent for these dig- 


nitaries, one after another, 
for a few words of greeting 
and congratulation. After 
that the visiting from box 
to box became general. The 
heir to the throne sent for 
Enver as well as the rest, 
and this recognition evi- 
dently gave him a new cour- 
age, for he began to mingle 
with thediplomats, whoalso 
treated him with the utmost 
cordiality and courtesy. 
Enver apparently regarded 
this favorable notice as hav- 
ing réestablished his stand- 
ing, and now once more he 
assumed a leading part in 
the crisis. A fewdays after- 
ward he discussed the situa- 
tionwith me. He was much 
astonished, he said, at the 
fear that so generally pre- 
vailed, and he was disgusted 
at the preparations that had 
been made to send away the 








HALIL BEY IN BERLIN 


President of the Turkish Parliament and 
a leader of the Young Turks—afterward 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 














the Dardanelles; he had recently inspected 
all the fortifications and he had every confi- 
dence in their ability to resist successfully. 


Even though the ships did 
get through, he _ insisted 
that Constantinople should 
be defended to the last man. 

Yet Enver’s assurance 
did not satisfy his associates. 
They had made all their ar- 
rangements for the British 
fleet. If, in spite of the most 
heroic resistance the Turk- 
ish armies could make, it still 
seemed likely that the Allies 
were about to capture the 
city, the ruling powers had 
their final plans all pre- 
pared. They proposed to 
do to this great capital pre- 
cisely what the Russians 
did to Moscow, when Na- 
poleon appeared before it. 

“They will never capture 
an existing city,”’ they told 
me, ‘‘only a heap of ashes.’ 
As a matter of fact, this 
was no idle threat. I was 
told that cans of petroleum 
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THE DARDANELLES 





The closing of this strait in 1914 isolated Russia from her allies, led to the defeat of the Russian armies in 1915, 
and ultimately causcd the collapse of the Russian Empire and the strengthening of Germany on the western front. 


In March, 1915, the ailied fleet attempted to reopen the Dardanelles. 


ended long ago in Germany’s defeat. 
succeeded 


had been already secreted in all the police sta- 
tions and other places, ready to fire the town at 


a moment’s notice. As 
Constantinople is largely 
built of wood, this would 
have been no very difficult 
task. But they were de- 
termined to destroy more 
than these temporary struc- 
tures; the plans aimed at 
the beautiful architectural 
monuments built by the 
Christians long before the 
Turkish occupation. The 
Turks had __ particularly 
marked for dynamiting the 
Mosque of Santa Sophia. 
This building, which had 
been a Christian church 
centuries before it became 
a Mohammedan mosque, 
is one of the most mag- 
nificent structures of the 
vanished Byzantine Empire. 
Naturally the suggestion of 
such an act of vandalism 
aroused us all, and I made 
a plea to Talaat that Santa 
Sophia should be spared. 





Had this attempt succeeded the war would have 


From a naval point of view there was apparently no reason why it should not have 
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AND _ DR. 
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Kiihlmann, now Foreign Minister, was in 
1915 in Constantinople, acting as go-between 


in peace negotiations 





He treated the proposed destruction lightly. 
“There are not six men in the Committee 


of Union and Progress,”’ he 
told me, “who care for any- 
thing that is old. We all 
like new things!” 

That was all the satis- 
faction | obtained in this 
matter at that time. 

Enver’s insistence that 
the Dardanelles could re- 
sist caused his associates to 
lose confidence in his judg- 
ment. About a year after- 
ward, Bedri Bey, the Prefect 
of Police, gave'me additional 
details. While Enver was 
still in the Caucasus, Bedri 
said, Talaat had called a 
conference, a kind of coun- 
cil of war, on the Darda- 
nelles. This had been at- 
tended by Liman von San- 
ders, the German general 
who had reorganized the 
Turkish army, Usedom, the 
German admiral who was 
the inspector-general of the 
Ottoman coast defences, 
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and Bronssart, the German Chief of Staff 
of the Turkish army, and several others. 
Every man present gave it as his opin- 
ion that the British and French fleets 
could force the strait; the only subject of dis- 
pute, said Bedri, was whether it would take the 
ships eight or twenty hours to reach Constan- 
tinople after they had destroyed the defences. 
Enver’s position was well understood, but this 
council decided to ignore him and to make the 
preparations without his knowledge—to elim- 
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preparations to leave. Many of Constan- 
tinople’s finest works of art had been buried 
in cellars or covered for protection, the Direc- 
tor of the Museum being one of the six Turks 
to whom Talaat had referred as liking “old 
things.” Bedri came to arrange the details 
of my departure. As ambassador | was 
personally accredited to the Sultan, and if 
would obviously be my duty,’ said Bedri, to go 
wherever the Sultan went. The train was all 
ready, he added; he wished to know how many 
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BOMBARDING THE DARDANELLES FORTS 


The guns were already in action when this picture was made. 


Several of the guns of the Suffren are seen in the 


foreground 


inate the Minister of War, at least temporarily, 
from their deliberations. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR REFUSES TO LEAVE 


In early March, Bedri and Djambolat, who 
was Director of Public Safety, came to see me. 
At that time the exodus from the capital had 
begun; Turkish women and children were being 
moved into the interior; all the banks had been 
cempelled tosend their gold into Asia Minor; the 
archives of the Sublime Porte had already been 
carried to Eski-Shehr and practically all the 
ambassadors and their suites, as well as most 
of the government officials, had made their 





people I intended to take, so that sufficient 
space could be reserved. To this proposal | 
entered a flat refusal. | informed Bedri that 
| thought that my responsibilities made it 
necessary for me to remain in Constantinople. 
Only a neutral: ambassador, | said, could fore- 
stall massacres and the destruction of the city, 
and certainly I owed it to the civilized world to 
prevent, if I could, such calamities as these. 
If my position as ambassador made it inevi- 
table that | should follow the Sultan, I would 
resign and become honorary Consul-General. 
Both Bedri and Djambolat were much 
younger and less experienced men than I, and 

























] therefore told them that they needed a man 
of maturer years to advise them in an inter- 
national crisis of this kind. I was not only 
interested in protecting foreigners and Ameri- 
can institutions, but | was also interested, on 
general humanitarian grounds, in safeguard- 
ing the Turkish population from the“excesses 
that were generally expected. The several 
nationalities, many of them containing ele- 
ments which were given to pillage and mas- 
sacre, were causing great anxiety. [| therefore 
proposed to Bedri and Djambolat that the 
three of us form a kind of a committee to 
take control in the approaching crisis. They 
consented and the three of us sat down and 
decided on a course of action. We took a 
map of Constantinople and marked the dis- 
tricts which, under the existing rules of war- 
fare, we agreed that the allied fleet would 
have the right to bombard. Thus, we de- 
cided that the War Office, Marine Office, tele- 
graph offices, railroad stations and all public 
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buildings could quite legitimately be made the 
targets for their guns. Then we marked out 
certain zones which we should insist on re- 
garding as immune. The main residential 
section, and the part where all the embassies 
are located, is Pera, the district on the north 
shore of the Golden Horn. This we marked as 
not subject to attack. We also delimited cer- 
tain residential areas of Stamboul and Galata, 
the Turkish sections. I telegraphed to Wash- 
ington, asking the State Department to obtain 
a ratification of these plans and an agreement to 
respect these zones of safety from the British 
and French governments. I! received a reply 
indorsing my action. 

All preparations had thus been made. At the 
station stood trains which were to take the 
Sultan and the Government and the ambassa- 
dors to Asia Minor. They had steam up, 
ready to move at a minute’s notice. We were 
all awaiting the triumphant arrival of the 
allied fleet. 


(Mr. Morgenthau in the September, number will describe what is perhaps the greatest blunder in 
history—the failure of the allied fleet to pass the Dardanelles.) 


[Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story is copyrighted in France and England. Al! rights reserved.] 
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VIII 
THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


A Volunteer Organization of 250,000 Private Citizens Who are Working for the Govern- 
ment to Stop German Intrigue and Propaganda in This Country 


N GOING' to war with the great 

masters of spy-craft last year, the 

United States had only a hand- 

ful of secret service men to 

guard its internal frontier. With- 

in our borders were a million and a half 
men and youths who were enemy aliens. 
Not all of them hostile, it is true; but all po- 
tentially dangerous because great national 
organizations existed—even shooting societies 
—through which German influences might 
reach in a few hours or days. And in every 
centre of population there were captains and 
field marshals of German intrigue, supplied 
with unlimited money, to appeal to their 


feelings and to lead them should a chance 
come to strike. 

Yet America, during the first year of war, 
has been singularly peaceful. No serious 
disturbance has hampered war preparations 
conducted on a gigantic scale. Even the 
selective service law, inconsistent with all our 
volunteer traditions and pride, was accepted 
almost without opposition. Instead of a red 
reign of conflagration and civil strife, there 
have been no outbreaks worthy of the name; 
and, according to the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, not a single fire in our munitions plants 
of a clearly established incendiary character. 

Attorney-General Thomas W. Gregory, in 
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fact, had solid grounds for declaring to the 
executive committee of the American Bar 
Association recently: “I do not believe that 
there is to-day any country which is being 
more capably policed than is the United 
States.”” He added that for every man engaged 
in detecting and investigating violations of federal 
laws in April, 1917, there are at least one thou- 
sand to-day; while reports on new cases are 
coming in at the rate of fifteen hundred a day! 

That sounds like a miracle of organization, 
doesn’t it? Even the army, with its pride- 
compelling record of expansion, is a slow coach 
beside these legions of “ plain-clothes”’ soldiers 
who hold ourinner lines. Let’s see how it hap- 
pened. 

When the war broke, the only secret service 
work done by the Government was handled 
by five small organizations. The Department 
of Justice had its Bureau of Investigation, 
charged with the discovery of offenses against 
the federal statutes—not a large force, but 
quite adequate to its peace-time job. The 
Treasury Department maintained a secret 
service with two definite functions—to protect 
the President’s life and person, and to prevent 
counterfeiting. The Army and Navy had each 
a few officers detailed to its intelligence ser- 
vice—the gathering of military and naval in- 
formation and the protection of our own plans 
and operations. And finally the State Depart- 
ment possessed a small intelligence section of 
its own. But by comparison with the territory 
to be covered and the number of active Ger- 
man and Austrian agents in the country, there 
were few experienced men available for counter- 
espionage. And there in the background were 
that million and a half enemy aliens who would 
bear a lot of watching. 


The declaration of war, then, instantly ‘ 


brought an emergency. Part of it the Depart- 
ment of Justice met bystriking swift and hard at 
allwhowere unquestionably enemy agents. Be- 
cause of their propaganda and other activities 
against the Entente Allies, these agents had 
been under observation forsome time. Within 
forty-eight hours the more dangerous had 
been rounded up—under the hoary old act of 
1798, which gave the President power to intern 
enemy aliens when their being at liberty might 
constitute a menace to the public safety. 
There remained the urgent need of animmense 
increase in the Government’s counter-espionage 
forces. It would take thousands of trained 
and intelligent operatives to keep watch of the 
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German agents and German sympathizers who 
swarmed throughout the country. As a class, 
such operatives did not exist: to draft the right 
kind of raw material from civil life would in- 
volve delays, great personal sacrifices on the 
part of the men drafted and an enormous 
yearly budget. Thousands of business and 
professional careers would be interrupted at 
critical stages. Most of the men who ac- 
cepted the call would be risking after-the-war 
failure in their chosen callings. The work 
simply couldn’t be done that way. 

Then it was that the American Protective 
League found a way to doit. 

The League is a volunteer body of 250,000 
patriotic Americans, organized with the ap- 
proval and-operating under the direction of the 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. It cross-cuts every commercial, indus- 
trial, professional, social, and economic level 
in American life. Bank presidents and bell 
hops, judges and janitors, managers and 
mechanics—all ranks meet on its common plat- 
form of loyalty and service. It has woven a net 
of discreet surveillance across more than a 
thousand American cities and towns; and the 
meshes are so small that few active German 
agents slip through. It reaches out into 
the country as well. More than 52,000,000 
people—about half the population of the 
United States—live in communities where the 
League has active and effective organizations; 
where, too, propaganda or sedition, sabotage 
or plain slacking are neither popular nor 
healthy. 


® 
THE MEN CHOSEN TO CRUSH PLOTTING 


The League was born in March, last year, 
two weeks before we declared war. The idea 
originated with Mr. A. M. Briggs of Chicago. 
Mr. Briggs is now Chairman of the National 
Board of Directors of the American Protective 
League. He secured authority to establish it 
as a volunteer auxiliary of the Department of 
Justice on March 22, 1917. Within a month 
he had the League in operation with several 
thousand members. With him, Capt. Charles 
Daniel Frey and Mr. Victor Elting were re- 
sponsible for its development and the organiza- 
tion of the work. Mr. Frey is organizer and 
First Chief of the Chicago District, the original 
working unit of the American Protective 
League. The plan, the policies, and the 
methods developed in the Chicago District, 
which included 280 cities and towns, were ap- 

















proved by the Department of Justice, and 
have been generally followed throughout the 
country as the model and standard for sub- 
sequent organizations. Mr. Elting, as Assis- 
tant Chief at Chicago, has from the inception 
of the League been active in the development 
of its policy. These three, now national 
directors with headquarters at Washington, 
are modest about taking any credit for the 
amazing extension of the League and its extra- 
ordinary present usefulness. They insist that 
the first great response was due to the general 
recognition of a national crisis, the impulse to 
do something to meet it, and the patriotic and 
unselfish codperation of every local chief and 
individual operative in the country. 
At all events, it was knowledge of how wide- 
spread and unscrupulous was the German spy 
. system and how seriously it was affecting the 
temper and loyalty of aliens and naturalized 
citizens that launched the League. Proposal 
was made to the Department of Justice that a 
volunteer auxiliary of simon-pure Americans 
be formed to keep watch for the Government 
in every neighborhood and to make most of 
the Department’s investigations for it. The 
service would be without pay. No inquiries 
would be undertaken without reference of the 
case to the Department first. And no expense 
accounts would be presented for money spent. 
Doubts may have existed regarding the feasibili- 
ty of the plan.. Such men as were needed would 
be hard to interest in the drudgery of police in- 
vestigation. But Mr. Briggs was confident that 
there were thousands of business and profes- 
sional men past Service age and necessary to 
their families and communities who still 
were fired with patriotism and filled with wrath 
at the progress of German propaganda and 
plotting in this country. They were success- 
ful men of affairs—men of proved judgment, 
intelligence, initiative, and energy. The De- 
partment could not buy their full time at any 
price, but it could command their spare 
time, plus as many work-hours, on occasions, 
as were necessary to complete any task. 
There were also men of service age, eager to 
fight but held at home by obligations or other 
causes, who would not stint either time or 
energy in the League’s service. 

Given authority to go ahead March 22, 1917, 
the League was organized on military lines. 
The plan was that each city and its tributary 
country should be broken up into divisions, in 
charge of inspectors. Divisions were cut up 
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into districts, with captains in command. And 
each captain recruited as many working squads, 
under lieutenants, as the size and character of 
his district demanded. Reinforcing this terri- 
torial organization was another which treated 
every important industry, trade, and profes- 
sion, and even large business establishments 
and office buildings as individual organization 
units. The territorial organization was known 
as the Bureau of Investigation; the classified 
trade, professional, and industrial force as the 
Bureau of Information. As a matter of fact, 
they were just the right and left arms of the 
League. Each had its specialized work to do, 
but the big jobs in each case were the same. 


THE TWO PURPOSES OF THE LEAGUE 


From the start, the two main functions of 
the League stood out boldly. The first was 
“to make prompt and reliable report of all 
disloyal or enemy activities and of all infrac- 
tions or evasions of the war code of the United 
States.”” The second followed naturally: “to 
make prompt and thorough investigation of all 
matters of similar nature referred to it by the 
Department of Justice.” Close codperation 
with the local agent of the Department was es- 
sential in both instances. 

Because the plan had been carefully worked 
out, the League made a flying start in a great 
Western city. Inspectors, captains, lieutenants 
were commissioned and assigned to their 
units. “Operatives,” picked with equal cau- 
tion, were sworn in and given their credentials. 
By May first, there were a thousand men en- 
gaged in the absorbing new game. 

Thousands of investigations taxed the young 
ardor and endurance of the League—suspected 
spy activities, seditious speeches, lying reports 
about the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and Knights 
of Columbus, pro-German propaganda, sus- 
pected treasonable conspiracies, sabotage cases, 
and, later, organized and individual efforts to 
evade the draft. But every member was 
under pledge to run down to the end any case 
assigned to him, whether it took a day or a 
week, and results came speedily. 

* Though lacking in experience, most of the 
members had unusual equipment as investiga- 
tors. Nearly all had imagination and logical, 
work-trained minds. Many of them were men 
of means and could devote all of their time to 
urgent cases. Instead of waiting for an O. K. 
on a requisition for a motor car, they had ma- 
chines of their own to use. Without consider- 
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ing how an item would strike a government 
auditor, they could and did spend their own 
money to get the facts they sought. Without 
having to finesse approaches to necessary 
sources of information, they could usually 
draw on a wide circle of friends for inside 
facts which a professional detective might 
require days to secure. 

The League’s rule in assigning cases, indeed, 
is to choose as investigator the man whose so- 
cial, professional, or business connections are 
such that he can “clean up” with the least 
effort and in the shortest space of time. When 
there are many places to visit, the case goes toa 
man owning a motor car. If it is complex in 
character, with lines extending into various 
industries, clubs, trades, and so on, the work 
may be divided and several members assigned 
to it. The main idea is to get the work done, 
and done quickly—the secondary purpose to 
make it as easy as may be for the members. 


HOW CRIME WAS RUN DOWN 


League members knew little about methods 
of investigation. But they had that priceless 
thing, intelligence, and they learned by doing. 
There was such a mass of complaints, tips, 
and wild guesses concerning enemy activ- 
ities waiting to be handled, that no extensive 
schooling could be attempted. The cleverest 
government operatives available and experi- 
enced city and private detectives talked to 
groups of captains and lieutenants, and these 
passed along the information to their men. 
A. Bruce Bielaski, Chief of the Bureau of 
Investigation, Department of Justice, was 
quick to recognize the possibilities of the 
League. Everywhere his organization gave 
invaluable aid and codperation in training 
League members. 

Able lawyers made brief but comprehensive 
digests of the laws involved and the rules of 
evidence to be observed. Methods of work 
and problems of authority and conduct, were 
explained at length in a handbook. Sup- 
plementing the handbook and the law digest, 
bulletins were published at intervals to sug- 
gest better methods, to report fresh evidence 
of German plans and propaganda, or to sum 
up and interpret the new laws which Congress 
was enacting for the punishment of espionage 
and sedition. 

Close touch was kept at every step with the 
Department of Justice. Forms for reports 
and records were adopted, conforming to the 
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system in use by the Department. Carbons 
of all reports and records were made for the 
files of the Bureau of Investigation. Eventu- 
ally a complete record of each case found its 
way to the master file in Washington. In this 
way duplication of effort was avoided, complete 
coéperation assured, and the exact status of 
any inquiry could be learned in a moment by 
any one needing the information. 

Far from running wild in its enthusiasm to 
corral all enemy agents, the League tried to 
give every alien it investigated an American 
square deal. Perhaps the finest paragraph in 
the handbook is this one urging the right of 
aliens to considerate treatment until their 
unfriendly attitude is revealed: : 

“Many aliens resident in this country are 
absolutely loyal to its institutions and its laws, 
and many individuals having the legal status 
of alien enemies are not only conducting them- 
selves with due respect to our laws, but are of 
great value in industry and business. Great 
care must be exercised by members to avoid 
unnecessary alarm to aliens and to avoid caus- 
ing apprehension upon their part as to the fair- 
ness and justice of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward them. In this regard members 
will be called upon for the exercise of judgment 
and discretion of a high order. They should 
protect citizens and aliens from unjust sus- 
picion, but must fearlessly ascertain and report 
treason and disloyalty wherever found.” 


ON THE LOOKOUT FOR SEDITION 


All this has to do with the investigation of 
specific cases after they have been brought to 
the League’s attention by the report of a mem- 
ber, an outside complaint, or a request from the 
Department of Justice for an inquiry into the 
facts. Quite as important in discouraging dis- 
loyalty or pro-German activities, is the service 
of League members as eyes and ears for the 
Government in detecting and making first 
reports on offenses or intended offenses against 
the war code of the United States. 

This means that every League member is 
always on the lookout for any word or act that 
smacks of sedition or espionage. It is here 
that the classified organization by industries, 
trades, professions, and individual business es- 
tablishments develops its full value. When a 
factory making munitions, clothing, motor 
trucks, or any other war necessity has been 
organized as a League unit, the members are 
on the alert for signs of disturbance. They 

















can quickly report to their supervisor what 
they have seen or heard, and, after comparing 
notes, can take precautions against the threat- 
ened trouble. If they need outside help in 
checking up a suspect after working hours, the 
territorial organization is ready to codperate. 
The suspect need never know that he is under 
suspicion until his guilt or innocence is pretty 
well established. 

Such a factory unit is typical of the League 
organization in the larger cities. Besides the 
strictly industrial group, there are usually 
eight broad divisions, any one of which may be 
important enough to have an assistant bureau 
chief and several captains, lieutenants, and in- 
dividual units. These divisions take in the 
real estate, financial, insurance, and profes- 
sional groups, the hotels, transportation com- 
panies, public utilities, and merchandising 
interests, wholesale, retail, and mail-order. 
And the industries alone may be numerous 
and powerful enough to call for separate divi- 
sions—munitions, packers’ products, food 
stuffs, war equipment, metal trades, lumber, 
motor cars, electrical machinery, and supplies, 
chemicals and paints, and soon. It all depends 
on how numerous and how large are the es- 
tablishments in each line. Outside the larger 
cities territorial organization is the rule. When 
the district is identified with some industry 
of special value in war, like mining, lumber- 
ing, or cattle raising, protection of that industry 
may be the chief function of the League. 

Not-only does the classified method of or- 
ganization help each trade and profession to 
police itself; it greatly facilitates important 
inquiries. For example, suppose that the 
Government wants to find and learn the local 
errand of a visiting electrical engineer with a 
German name and considerable cash whom 
it has had under surveillance elsewhere. On 
being asked for a report, the League’s local Chief 
assigns the case to one of his deputies. The 
latter notifies the supervisors of the various 
hotel units to watch out for the stranger, report 
his arrival, and keep watch of his letters and 
telephone calls. He also communicates with 
the head of the professional division and asks 
that an electrical engineer be detailed on the 
case. 

When the suspect has been located and the 
hotel supervisor has transmitted any other 
information he has been able to get, the 
engineer member begins work. Going to 
the hotel he finds or makes a way to become 
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acquainted with the stranger, offers him the 
usual professional courtesies and gives him 
a chance to suggest why he is in town or 


whom he wants to see. Direct questions are 
not asked, of course, since they would put the 
stranger on his guard. After he has carried 
the inquiry as far as he can, the engineer mem- 
ber quietly and casually goes his way, unless 
the stranger has accepted his offers of help or 
hospitality. 

If the suspect has “covered up” more than 
an honest engineer should, he is systematically 
shadowed by other League operatives during 
the remainder of his stay. Walking out or 
staying in his room, traveling in taxicabs or in 
street cars, making business calls or social calls, 
one or more of his two “shadows” would 
probably keep him in sight and make memo- 
randa regarding every person he met and spoke 
with and every significant circumstance that 
took place. Only when in a private house or 
in his hotel room would he escape observation 
—and even then a fairly close tab would be 
kept on what he was doing. 

A record would be made of every telephone 
call, every telegram, every letter received, with 
particular reference to the postmark, dates, 
and the return cards on the envelopes. His 
baggage would be inventoried and described, 
even to its hotel labels, its character, and its 
probable price and origin. When he finally 
departed, if the porter bought his tickets for him 
or whether he purchased them himself at the 
station, his route, and his first destination— 
all would be matters of history. One of his 
“shadows”’ would even see him safely past the 
last suburban stop from which he might 
double back to the city or to a waiting confed- 
erate. 

This seems a mighty pother to make about 
an apparently innocent traveler. But the 
League prefers to work overtime and play 
safe. The narratives of some of the “tailings” 
would make marvelous reading if they only 
led up to the proper dramatic climax. Many 
of them do—but those are not to be talked 
about yet a while. And the others are sig- 
nificant only because they are the records of 
uninteresting tasks as faithfully executed as 


though the sheltering doorway or hotel lobby 


chair were a listening post in France. 
Remember that these tasks were made both 
complex and difficult by the lack of laws 
defining espionage, disloyalty, and sedition as 
punishable crimes. That ancient act of 1798 
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could be invoked for the internment of danger- 
ous enemy aliens. But an American citizen, 
native or naturalized, could spit treason and 
plot trouble unchecked so long as he did not 
run foul of the civil or the criminal code. That 
is all changed now; the amended Espionage 
and Sedition Law, signed by the President May 
16th is so broad and has such a fine set of 
serviceable teeth that no disloyal citizen or 
unfriendly alien can escape the penalty if his 
guilt can be proved. 

For more than a year, however, the League 
was compelled not only to prove a citizen’s 
pro-German activities; it had also to find a way 
to punish them, or at least to discourage them. 
Every inquiry into such a case, therefore, had 
to be supplemented by an effort to find evi- 
dence of an offense against the civil or criminal 
statutes. And where this failed, a good old- 
fashioned “talking to” often had the desired 
effect. 

Hatred of “Prussian militarism” and pre- 
tended allegiance to the United States was the 
favorite pose of many propagandists whom the 
League rounded up and secured billets for in 
various internment camps. Most of these 
had taken out their first naturalization papers; 
except in a few middle and western states like 
Nebraska, where “first papers” and six 
months of residence confer the right to vote, this 
was no protection when evidence of disloyalty 
or pro-German activity was adduced against 
them. 

Typical of this class was the case of an Aus- 
trian officer of reserves who was six months 
under investigation before he was arrested. 
Like so many other interned Teutons, his entry 

‘into the United States had been by way of the 
Argentine. Traced back, it was discovered 
that he had reported to the Austrian Consul 
in Buenos Aires as an officer of reserves at the 
first mobilization call, July 27, 1914; and again 
when he sailed for the United States with a 
false Swedish passport in 1915. Then in suc- 
cession, he had registered at the San Francisco, 
St. Louis, and Chicago consulates—at the last 
September 30, 1915. 

In less than six months, however, he had 
applied for naturalization papers and was ar- 
ranging to return to Buenos Aires as selling 
agent for several American houses. When the 
State Department denied him a passport, he 
devised another means of keeping watch of 
American efforts to supplant German houses 
in the South American markets. This was an 
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export information bureau, but his information 
was not live enough to hold his clients long. 
Next he projected a $2,000,000 corporation 
to take over and operate the German interned 
steamships at New York. By turns also 
he was advertising solicitor and automobile 
salesman. 

The occupation he followed always allowed 
him maximum freedom in moving about and a 
plausible excuse for approaching almost any- 
one he wanted to reach. Very early in the 
inquiry, his defencelessness appeared; he had 
entered the country under a false passport and 
could be arrested whenever the Department 
of Justice chose to move. Because he had 
arrived in San Francisco eighteen months be- 
fore our declaration of war, he was given the 
benefit of the doubt. Not until his character 
as a dangerous enemy alien had been estab- 
lished was he interned. He will be deported 
at the end of the war. 

Different in detail, but similar in character 
and outcome was the Odyssey of a missionary 
of German culture, whose earnings were as 
nominal as his expenditures were excessive. 
Arriving in New York in 1912, also by way of 
the Argentine, he had spent the intervening 
time traveling about the country in various 
roles which would bring him in contact with 
rich Americans of German birth or blood. At 
various times, he was a dealer in pictures, in 
stocks and bonds, and in subscription editions 
of the German classics. 

As a side line, he seems to have been check- 
ing up American efforts to develop sources of 
potash, Germany’s one great monopoly in 
minerals. He even engaged himself as stock 
salesman for an Eastern company organized to 
extract potash from the Pacific kelp fields and 
made at least one trip to the coast to study that 
new industry. Always his scale of living was 
far in excess of his earnings from such sources 
of income as could be traced. After a long and 
patient inquiry—covering nearly eight months 
from the time the man’s pro-German utter- 
ances were first reported—he was finally in- 
terned for the duration of the war. 

Enemy aliens-have not been alone in keeping 
League members up at night. Far more 
numerous have been the investigations bear- 
ing upon the character and loyalty of American 
citizens, particularly candidates for commis- 
sions in the Army and Navy and applicants for 
civilian service in positions of trust. Still a 
third class of inquiries which have lacked the 
























thrill of espionage cases have been the thou- 
sands of investigations made of claims for 
exemption or deferred classification under the 
selective service law. 

Anything like a divided allegiance, of 
course, would destroy the usefulness of an 
army or naval officer—if, indeed, it did not 
make him a positive menace to his country. 
Every character and loyalty inquiry, there- 
fore, has this background of danger, es- 
pecially when the subject is of German or of 
Austrian ancestry. And sometimes the League 
operative must have a keen scent for significant 
minor details to find the danger signal. 


GERMAN, SINN FEIN, OR AMERICAN? 


For instance, one of the candidates for a 
recent special officers’ training camp was a 
young Cincinnati man with a German name. 
He was a citizen, of draft age, of such intelli- 
gence, experience, and physique that his ac- 
ceptance was a foregone conclusion if his loy- 
alty were assured. Investigation showed him 
to have been pro-German in his sympathies 
before our declaration of the war, and prac- 
tically silent on war subjects since. His atti- 
tude was correct; and his application for train- 
ing was a positive count in his favor. But 
the League investigator, digging around for 
information, learned that his man had been a 
contributor to a fund raised by a Gaelic news- 
paper for the defence of Sir Roger Casement, 
when that famous Irish rebel was on trial 
in London. 

If the man had been of Irish blood such a con- 
tribution would have had little significance; 
natural sympathy for a compatriot in trouble 
might have prompted it. Such an act by a Ger- 
man or an American, however, suggested more 
than a passing interest in the violent pro-Ger- 
man, anti-English propaganda which this par- 
ticular weekly exploited. Verifying the story by 
reference to the files of the newspaper, the in- 
vestigator called attention to the fact in his 
report, and gave it as his opinion that the candi- 
date wanted acommission to escape the draft 
and that he lacked the whole-hearted loyalty 
and enthusiasm an army officer must have to be 
successful. And the final decision coincided 


with the investigator’s; the application was - 


refused. 

Another incident—double-barreled in its 
effect—has also its humorous side. One of 
the Chicago League officials picked up two 
deserters on Michigan Avenue early one 
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evening last December. Neither had an 
overcoat, one had evidently “hocked’’ his 
blouse to provide food or drink. The League 
man knew he must turn them over to the po- 
lice, but the boys were so cold and wretched 
that he determined to give them a good dinner 
before surrendering them. 

At his club, his “guests” created a certain 
amount of stir—and seemed to enjoy it. They 
“didn’t miss a station from soup to cigar- 
ettes,” as one of them expressed it. They 
were finishing up, when a young man in a cap- 
tain’s uniform came over and _ interjected 
himself into the feast. 

“Excuse me,” he began as the host arose, 
“may I ask what your interest in these men 
is?” 

His tone was a shade too crisp, even for so 
young a captain. 

“ May I ask yours,” the League man count- 
ered. 

“T’m in command of the provost guard in 
Chicago,” the other declared. “It’s my busi- 
ness to look after deserters.”’ 

It was a fatal bit of brag. The League man 
knew the provost marshal—knew this fellow 
was an imposter. But one job at a time. 

“T know these chaps and I’m looking after 
them,”’ he answered. “Come along, boys.” 
And they departed in the olive splendor of a 
taxicab. Then it pulled up a little later 
before a red light, and a policeman opened 
thedoor. The lads were crestfallen but game. 

“Tt was bully while it lasted,” they declared. 
“Anyway, they’d have got us sooner or later.” 

Before noon next day the youthful pseudo- 
captain was wiping his tears away and explain- 
ing why he had been impersonating an officer. 
There was a group of musical comedy girls in 
the foreground and a trail of forged checks and 
unpaid club and hotel bills in the background. 
He is learning in Leavenworth prison now that 
the lion’s skin is dangerous apparel and that 
discretion is the better part of a masquerade. 

The League files are crammed with reports 
which have blacker themes—or the scarlet 
motive which stands for constructive treason. 


‘ Therearefolders that deal with reported graft in 


the purchase of materials for army camps and 
subsequent fires which covered up the scanting 
of buildings. There are others on cases of undue 
influence brought to bear on members of ex- 
emption boards; and sickening instances of 
“quacks” who have ruined strong but cow- 
ardly young bodies for blood money. There 
































are tales of extortion by shyster lawyers for 
filling out questionnaires—and other tales of 
‘money paid by enemy aliens to disreputable 
“fixers” for pretended protection against the 
draft. 

The mere classified index of the master file 
at Washington intrigues the imagination. 
Just a glance at the main “guides”’ will indi- 
cate the range: 


Enemy aliens 
Unfriendly neutrals 
“‘First-paper” aliens 
Disloyal citizens 
Pro-German “radicals” 
Native-born 
Naturalized ’ 
- Disloyal Government Employees 
Possible spies or German Agents 
Pro-German applicants for government positions 
Citizens or aliens living in luxury without visible 
sources of income 
Suspicious foreigners 
Enemy propaganda 
{Twenty sub-heads here) 
Enemy alien funds 
Alien extortion cases 
I. W. W. agitators 
Check of jury panels to keep out pro-Germans 
Incendiary fires in war material plants 
Wireless stations 
Bomb and dynamite cases 
Passport applicants 
Seditious utterances 
Seditious publications 
Seditious meetings 
Anti-military activities 
Organizations to resist draft 
Attempted draft evasions 
False exemption claims 
Physical disability 
Dependent relatives 
Desertion of wife to enlist in army 
Fraudulent claims of marriage 
Army deserters 
Impersonation of officers 
Sale of liquor to soldiers and sailors 
Sale of narcotics to men in service 
Hotel surveillance of doubtful transients 
Liberty bond and Red Cross slackers 
Theft of Red Cross supplies 
Hoarding of foods 
Destruction of foods 
Character and Loyalty of applicants for commis- 
sions 


In making these investigations the League 
has codéperated, not only with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but also with Army Intelli- 
gence, Navy Intelligence, the Alien Property 
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Custodian, the Food Administration, the 
Shipping Board, the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A. and with various other offices at Wash- 
ington. 

The number and variety of cases handled 
has not constituted the major service of the 
League, however. Rather, it has been the 
character and intelligence of the membership— 
the ability to enter and comb any social, pro- 
fessional, or business circle for information 
without betraying that an inquiry was afoot. 
From this angle alone, the original idea was 
pretty close to an inspiration, since it impro- 
vised in the hour of need such an organization 
as not even a generation of effort and many 
million dollars could have built up. 

Just because it was improvised and its per- 
sonnel kept secret, the League could meet the 
most dangerous German agents on their own 
ground and paralyze their efforts by keeping 
them guessing. Propaganda dies on the lips 
of the man who can’t be certain that his lis- 
tener is not making mental notes for an official 
report of the conversation. And the most 
subtle scheme of spying or sabotage is bound 
to drag when the plot master is harassed by 
doubts of the native-born or naturalized ac- 
complices he must enlist for its execution. 


HOW A SAILOR STOPPED PROPAGANDA 


One instance to show how much a local or- 
ganization must depend upon its specialists. 
Last summer it became necessary to know be- 
yond question whether or not a prominent 
young German-American in a sea-board city 
was supplying the funds for the local agitation 
against the draft. Suspicion attached to him 
because he spent many evenings aboard his 
fast racing schooner in the yacht club harbor, 
and could not be induced, in any polite and 
casual way, to invite any of the League’s yacht- 
ing members aboard. His crew, two Scandi- 
navians, were as voluble as oysters. 

The schooner was being tuned up for the 
annual club cruise late in July. Two extra sail- 
ors would be needed for the race. The League 
provided one of them. An upstanding young 
American too young for the first officers’ train- 
ing camp but in line for the second, was taken 
into the League, carefully coached, and turned 
loose in the harbor with a loaned cat-boat to 
impress the German-American skipper with his 
sailing skill. The boy finessed his approach 
successfully and was asked to train with the 
crew. But he found nothing material to 
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report until the schooner had actually won the 
big race. 

That night after the victory had been cele- 
brated in a flood of champagne, which he alone 
avoided, he quietly went through all the pri- 
vate papers in the owner’s cabin, made notes 
or copied all that referred in any way to pro- 
German activities and returned by rail to the 
home port next morning. It turned out that 
the owner had been guilty of no real disloy- 
alty, though he had skirted the edge more than 
once; but his papers pointed straight to the 
real source of the propaganda and the latter 
was speedily apprehended. 

Another interesting case was that of a noted 
pro-German “pacifist”” who for months was 
kept under surveillance without evidence being 
secured which would bring a conviction under 
the existing law. He had declared again and 
again that nine out of ten Americans were op- 
posed to the war; that thousands of armed men 
in Arizona, New Mexico, and western Texas 
were only waiting for the signal to rise against 
the Government; that another thousand in 
New York City were watching for the same 
signal and a leader. He even intimated that 
he had been asked to be that leader. And 
though the League could account for every 
hour of his time, knew every citizen and Con- 
gressman he had conferred with and most 
of the folk he had written to, it was December 
before an indictment could be secured against 
him, under the law. 

That this man is still at liberty, on bail, 
until the courts reach the hearing of his case 
is only a detail. The compensating facts are 
that he served the League for some time as a 
stalking horse for other citizens and aliens of 
doubtful loyalty—that ultimately the close 
watch on him cut down his activities—and 
that under the amended espionage law ‘any 
one of a hundred things he did or said would 
land him quickly in a federal prison. 

In the application of the selective service 
law the League has taken off the shoulders of 
the Government one of its heaviest and most 
important tasks. The draft was and is a 
favored field of German agents, who have 
played upon ignorance and prejudice, relig- 


ious and union labor fears, racial antipathies, - 


and the baser emotions of cupidity and cow- 
ardice. They have utilized every device 
to persuade men to avoid their military obliga- 
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tions to the country. To the League is as- 
signed the task of checking up all claims for 
exemptions and all failures to appear before 
exemption boards. This work, especially in 
the cities, has entailed enormous labor. 

‘Space forbids a complete review of the 
League but at least a paragraph may be 
inserted about its organization, which is a model 
of simplicity and flexibility. The Leaguecreates 
and is responsible for its own organization in 
all of its branches. Executive control of the 
organization is centered in a Board of National 
Directors operating from. National Headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., in codperation with 
the Attorney-General and the officials of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice, and through the latter with other De- 
partments and agencies of the Government. 

In each local office the chief is supreme. 
He investigates his own men, invites them to 
join, and directs their work. As already 
suggested, there is a double organization of the 
local field—a classified organization of trades, 
professions, industries, hotels, large individual 
establishments, and office buildings; and a 
Bureau of Investigation whose organization 
is territorial. Uniform blanks for reports and 
records are made up after models supplied by 
national headquarters, and uniform methods 
of making investigations are adopted. This 
simple plan allows each local organization to 
select the types of men that best suit its needs 
and to adapt itself entirely to local conditions, 
while maintaining at the same time complete 
touch and codperation with other communi- 
ties, with the national organization, and with 
the Government. 

The success of the League is attested by 
Attorney-General Thomas W. Gregory himself. 
In his annual report to the Congress of the 
United States he said of the League: “It has 
proved to be invaluable and constitutes a 
most important auxiliary and reserve force 
for the Bureau of Investigation. . This 
organization has been of the greatest possible 
aid in thousands of cases. Its work 
has been performed in a thoroughly commend- 


~ able manner with a minimum of friction and 


complaint and with motives of the highest 
patriotism. It is a self-supporting organiza- 
tion, and it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the value of its service to the United States 
Department of Justice.” 


(Fighting Germany’s Spies will be continued in the September Woriv’s Work) 
[Copyrighted in Great Britain and France. All rights reserved] 
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An Interesting But Ineffective Bit of Frightfulness—How the Flame Attacks are Made 
—the Equipment Used—the Present Status of the Flammenwerfer 


BY 


MAJOR S. J. M. AULD 


(By authority of the British Military Mission to the United States) 


HEN the German army 
entered on its policy of 
frightfulness there was none 
of its new and unprincipled 
methods which had more 

immediate and striking success than the use of 
. liquid fire. And there is now none of all its 

methods of frightfulness which has fallen more 
“into disrepute, and which has had less success 
’.. when once the first surprise was over. 

A great deal of attention has been drawn in 
the newspapers to the use of liquid fire, but 
the average man, even in the fighting forces, 
knows very little about the German methods 
and the appliances for its use. Yet Germany 
still has special troops trained in the use of 
liquid fire, and seeks continually to alter and 
develop the fire weapons and their tactical 
employment in order to take advantage 
of the undoubtedly terrible appearance and 
destructive power of the high temperature 
flames which can be emitted. This article is 
intended to show the stage to which the devel- 
opment has attained and the reasons for the 
relatively innocuous character of what is 
probably the most terror-inspiring method of 
modern warfare. 

Throughout 1915 England was pouring new 
divisions of its national army into France. 
As with all new troops the procedure adopted 
at the time was to bring these divisions by 
easy stages to within a short distance of the 
front line, and then send them in by companies 
for a four day “instructional tour” in the 
trenches to pick up all the wrinkles and habits 
from the seasoned troops holding the line. 
After the whole formation had been put 
through it in this way the division would be 
allotted a definite part of the line, taking it 
over possibly from the troops with whom it had 
been in for instruction and allowing the latter 
to get out fora much needed rest, or to get 
“fattened up” for some impending or progress- 
ing show elsewhere. 


One such new division, absolutely fresh 
from England and with no war experience 
whatever, was the target selected by the 
Boche for his new deviltry. The portion of 
line allotted to this division was on the outer- 
most part of the Ypres salient and included the 
ruins of the little village of Hooge right at the 
point of the salient. This position had always 
been a hot corner—“ unhealthy” in the British 
army parlance—and had changed hands sev- 
eral times. The trenches there were poor as 
it was almost impossible to get effective work 
done on them owing to their exposed position. 
Indeed there were many parts of the line where 
no movement was possible by day and the men 
on the posts had to lie “doggo”’ until night. 
The two lines were very close together—in 
many places less than twenty yards—and it 
was quite possible to hurl hand grenades 
from one set of trenches to the other. It was 
on this position of the line, over a front held 
by two battalions, that the attack was made. 

After a bombardment of several days, a mine 
was exploded under the front line and then 
immediately afterward, at 3:20 A. M. on 
the morning of the 29th of July and without 
the slightest warning, the front line troops were 
enveloped in flames. Where the flames came 
from could not be seen. All that the men 
knew was that they seemed surrounded by 
fierce curling flames which were accompanied 
by a loud roaring noise and dense clouds of 
black smoke. Here and there a big blob of 
burning oil would fall into a trench or a sap- 
head. Shouts and yells rent the air as individ- 
ual men, rising up in the trenches or attempt- 
ing to move in the open, felt the force of the 
flames. The only way to safety appeared to 
be to the rear. This direction the men that 
were left took. For a short space the flames 
pursued them, and the local retirement be- 
came a local rout. Then the flames stopped 
and machine guns began to take toll of the 
fugitives. Only one man from the front 




















trenches is known to have returned. German 
infantry following up, poured into the breach 
in the line, widened it, took our positions as 
far back as Sanctuary Wood, and then consoli- 
dated. 

Ten days afterward we counter attacked 
and won back the whole of the line concerned 
but at very considerable cost. Incidentally, 
we captured two of the German flame pro- 
jectors, one of them complete, and they 
proved to be of the greatest possible use to 
us subsequently for educating the army in 
the new warfare, and for inspection by our 
own experts with a view to their duplication for 
retaliation. 

Any one attempting to blame the troops 
attacked for their retirement can hardly ap- 
preciate the circumstances, and, | am con- 
vinced, over-estimates his own capacity for 
resistance. This attack was an utter surprise 
—the kind of warfare was unknown and un- 
heard of. Imagine being faced by a spread of 
flame exactly similar to that used for the oil 
burners under the biggest boilers, but with a 
jet. nearly sixty feet in length and capable of 
being sprayed round as one might spray water 
with a fire hose. Personally, [| am pretty 
sure, had | been there, that I should have hop- 
ped it if | had not been fried by the heat or 
frozen with terror. Later, when we knew the 
limitations of these things it was different, 
though even then it is a pretty good test of a 
man’s nerve. 


THE APPARATUS 


The flame projectors taken by the 14th 
Division in the counter attack were simple but 
very interesting in construction. The main 
part was a cylindrical vessel of steel about 
two feet in height and fifteen inches in dia- 
meter provided with straps so that it could be 
carried on a man’s back. At one side about 
two-thirds of the way up was a filling hole for 
oil, closed by ascrew cap. Near the top was a 
pressure gauge attachment and toward the 
base was a lock closed by a lever handle and to 
which could be attached a long length of 
flexible hose ending in a peculiar shaped nozzle. 

On examination it was found that the body 


of the projector was divided internally into two - 


compartments which could be connected 
by opening another tap. The upper com- 
partment was the compressor and the lower 
the oil reservoir. The compressor chamber 
was filled to a pressure of twenty-three at- 
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CAPTURED FLAME PROJECTORS. 


mospheres with deoxygenated air or nitrogen. 


‘Air itself cannot be used because of its oxygen 


content forming an explosive mixture with the 
vapors from the oil, and any heating on com- 
pression, or back-flash from the flame or fuse, 
might make things very unpleasant for the 
operator. The nitrogen required for the 
flame projectors is carried into the field in 
large cylinders about 4 feet 6 inches in length 
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and 6 inches in diameter. Several of these 
cylinders have been captured from the enemy 
since. These cylinders are actually taken 
into the trenches and the flame projectors 
charged from them there. 

The combustible liquid used in the flame 
throwers has varied in source and composition 
from time to time, but it invariably has one 
characteristic which appears to be essential for 
~ good results—it must have light or easily vola- 
tile and heavy and less volatile fractions 
mixed in carefully graded proportions. The 
heavy oil has sometimes been a petroleum 
product and sometimes a tarry residual oil 
from the distillation of wood. The light 
portion, which insures the jet’s keeping alight 
was originally a light gasolene, but at one 
period, whether from shortage of petrol or not 
I do not know, the place of the latter in the 
mixture was taken by ordinary commercial 
ether. 

The lighting device, fixed at the end of the 
flexible hose, is the most ingenious part of the 
whole contrivance and is so made that the oil 
ignites spontaneously the minute the jet is 
turned on, and is kept alight by a fiercely 
burning mixture which lasts throughout the 
discharge. 

The nozzle is about 9 inches long and de- 
tachable so that replacement is easy. It clips 
into the end of the tube and is held in position 
by an annular ring. When the oil with its 
twenty-three atmospheres pressure behind it 
is rushed out of the jet, it forces up the plunger 
of a friction lighter and ignites a core of a 
fierce burning fuse mixture which fills the whole 
of the space between the central tube and an 
outer casing. The latter consists of a thick 
wick soaked in paraffin wax and fitting loosely 
into a thin brass case. 

When the nozzle is in position all that is 
necessary is to turn on the tap, and the stream 
of flame issues from the tube and can be 
directed at will. 


THE FLAMMENWERFER COMPANIES 


The official name for this instrument we dis- 
covered was the ‘Flammenwerfer’ (flame 
thrower) and it is now never known in the 
British army by anything else than its German 
name. Indeed this is one of the very few 
German words we have adopted as an outcome 
of the war, the only others | can remember 
being “strafe’”’ and “ Kamerad.” 
Flammenwerfer attacks are made by the 
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3rd and 4th Guard Pioneer Battalions and 
by the Guard Reserve Pioneer Regiment— 
all of which troops are specially trained in 
flame tactics. Each battalion is composed of 
six companies and each company is equipped 
with 18 small or portable projectors similar to 
that described above, and with 20-22 large 
projectors of greater range. The latter larger 
flammenwerfer are built on the same principle 
as the former, but are too heavy to be used as 
mobile weapons. They are consequently built 
in to the trenches at about 27 yards from the 
opposing lines, and, if the trenches are not 
close enough together for the purpose, special 
saps are pushed out and the flammenwerfer 
installed at the end. The range of these large 
projectors is 33-44 yards and they can cover a 
front of 55 yards with flames. 

It is probable that in the attack at Hooge 
that both large and small flammenwerfer were | 
employed. 

It is possible with the above equipment for 
a flame company to cover a total front of 
1100-1600 yards. 

Service in the Guard Reserve Pioneers is 
apparently a form of punishment. Men con- 
victed of offenses in other regiments are trans- 
ferred either for a time or permanently, and 
are forced under threat of death to -engage 
in the most hazardous enterprises and carry 
out the most dangerous work. The following 
incident will serve to show how the German 
soldiers are hounded to their death in these 
engagements. 


A NEW TYPE OF FLAMMENWERFER 


In the summer of last year a small flam- 
menwerfer attack was made against our line 
at a point near Monchy, south of Arras. 
Two Boches armed with flame projectors of a 
modified pattern were instructed to attack one 
of our advanced posts which was at the head 
of a sap running out toward the German 
trenches. In broad daylight and with no 
covering fire worth talking about these two 
poor devils were forced over the top with 
revolvers pressed into their backs. One was 
shot down immediately. The other managed 
to get clear of his own barbed wire and then 
discarded his apparatus, with the intention of 
crawling over to us and deserting. By this 
time, however, he had been badly shot 
up—whether by his own people as well as by 
us, | cannot say. His left arm and his right 
thigh were both smashed, and he had two bul- 

















lets in his abdomen. Nevertheless this man 
managed to crawl into our lines and was 
taken care of. He was sent down to a Cas- 
ualty Clearing Station in a perilous condition, 
but despite his terrible injuries | understand 
the doctors managed to patch him up, and 
that he recovered completely. 

The portable flammenwerfer used in the 
attack just described was brought in by our 
patrols the following night, the spot where he 
had left it being accurately described by the 
wounded prisoner. It was found to be of a 
new pattern and other specimens of the same 
construction have since been captured, chiefly 
in the neighborhood of Lens where they were 
employed by the Boche in the course of 
abortive counter attacks against the Canadians. 




















THE LATEST FLAMMENWERFER 


In this pattern, which is shown in detail in 
the photograph, the compressed nitrogen is 
contained in a spherical-vessel which is con- 
tained inside a ring-shaped oil container. 
The whole thing looks like a life preserver and 


is mounted on a light frame so that it can be~ 


comfortably carried on the back. For a man 
who may suddenly have to get down on his 
stomach and crawl, the apparatus is much 
more compact and better fitting to the body 
than the original type, but it has no advantage 
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over the older varieties as regards range or 
duration. 

The flexible hose which carries the lighting 
nozzle is made of canvas and rubber, and 
enemy documents which have been captured 
show that only one tube is provided for each 


three reservoirs. After the discharge of one 
apparatus the long tube is supposed to be 
fitted with a new nozzle and handed on to, the 
others in succession. 


GERMAN FLAME PROJECTOR TACTICS 


The flammenwerfer companies are divided 
into squads. Following the German army 
habit of adopting contractions—a habit pre- 
sumably forced on them by their cumbersome 
word-building language, the squads are desig- 
nated Groftruppe or Kleiftruppe, according as 
they are armed with large or small projectors. 
The former is a contraction for Grosser- 
flammenwerfertrupp (large flame projector 
squad), and the latter for Kleiner-flammen- 
werfertrupp (small flame projector squad). 

In the case of attacks with the large pro- 
jectors, or a combined attack with both sizes, 
the chief thing is secrecy of installation in 
the trenches. If it was ascertained or sus- 
pected that flammenwerfer were being put in, 
our gunners would open on the position in 
no time and blow the apparatus sky-high. 
As it is necessary to sap out to within 27 yards 
of our lines in order to get in a “shot,” it can 
readily be seen that the possibilities of using 
the large projectors are very limited, and as a 
matter of fact little use has been made of 
them. 

Attacks with the portable projectors are 
mere possible owing to their greater mobility. 
But here again the essential part of the tactics 
and the most difficult thing to do is to get near 
enough the target to make the shot effective. 
The range is only fifty to sixty feet. The 
German idea is to cover the advance of the 
“ Kleif’”’ men by machine gun fire as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. 

In an attack on the portion of the line mark- 
ed XX the advance is covered by machine gun 


‘fire over the front YZ, YZ. The attacking 


force, the “ Kleiftruppe’’ in front, then a party 
of bombers, and finally the raiding or attacking 
party takes up its position in no man’s land and 
crawls as far forward as possible in the “pro- 
tected area.” As soon as the flame pro- 


jectors are within range, the machine guns 
switch outward to XZ, XZ, the flame is 
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discharged and the bombers rush in and try 
their luck in the trench. If things go well, 
the infantry follows the bombing party and 
proceed to its objectives. 

In an attack of this kind, or a less well sup- 
ported attack such as that at Arras, mentioned 
above, the attackers suffer from two such 
severe disadvantages that against well disci- 
plined troops they stand little chance. These 
disadvantages are (1) the flammenwerfer 
carriers have to get so near their objective 
that they are almost certain to be shot, and 
they then become a source of danger to their 
own side; (2) men in trenches know they are 
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HOW MACHINE GUNS COVER A FLAME ATTACK 


perfectly safe from frontal flame attack if 
they keep well down and hug the parapet 
side of the trench. The reason for this is that 
the flame will not sink down into a trench, but 
having little force behind it at the end of its 
journey 1s curled upward by the rising cur- 
rents of hot air. The result is that any sort of 
head cover (unless made of wood) makes per- 
fect protection, and a man crouching in a 
trench or even lying prone in a shell hole, is 
very unlikely to be more than slightly scorched 
at the very worst. I can vouch for this, for | 
have lain at the bottom of a trench with the 
flames playing over my head and have not been 
injured in the slightest, though | confess to 
being very much relieved when the flame stop- 
ped. The only danger in trenches to men 
who keep their heads is that of “blobs”’ of 
burning oil falling from the end of the fiery 
stream, but this is not a very serious chance. 
Another serious disability in the German 
liquid fire is its very short duration. The 
stream of iflame from the portable flammen- 
werfer lasts rather less than one minute. It is 
impossible to charge up again on the spot, and 
the result is that once the flame stops the 
whole game is finished and the operators are 
at our mercy. Without making the apparatus 
of a prohibitive weight, the duration of the 
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flame cannot be increased. Even the heavy 
projectors give only a flame lasting at the best 
one minute and a quarter. 

It must be realized that it is discipline 
and coolness (if one may use the word) which 
count, and that the moral effect on unsteady 
troops, unaware of the fact that the appalling 
flames have little destructive value, may be 
very great indeed. When men have bolted 
from the trenches into the open they are an 
easy prey. 

An enfilade attack, i. e. one made from a 
flank, would be much more dangerous were 
it not for the difficulty of approach and 
the fact that the traverses of a fire-trench 
are as good protection against flame as the 
parapet. Only where the “Klezf’”’ squad can 
approach under cover and get in its shot 
at an exposed target is the flammenwerfer 
likely to have much success nowadays. 

A certain amount of value was obtained 
from their use in this way in the attack on 
Verdun for reducing isolated strong-points, 
notably fortified farmhouses and broken down 
cottages in the ruined villages. In certain 
cases the flame projector carriers were enabled 
to approach under cover or by crawling among 
the ruins and heaps of débris, to within strik- 
ing distance of the otherwise well protected 
machine gun emplacements and positions. 
By suddenly playing the fire jet into the 
loopholes, enough flame penetrated into the 
interior of the emplacement to put the machine 
gun and its crew out of action—either tem- 
porarily or permanently. This was the op- 
portunity awaited by the covering party of 
bombers who would rush the post the minute 
the flame ceased, having made their approach 
while the projectors were in action. 

But even for special cases like these the 
circumstances must be so favorable and the 
inherent disadvantages are so great that the 
flammenwerfer cannot be counted on to 
attain the required result. 

The low value placed by the Allies on the 
German flame attack can be realized from 
the fact that no special form of cover is provid- 
ed against it. There is no special form of 
fireproof clothing or other protection issued 
to the troops, and the instructions for meet- 
ing the attack may be summarized as “Shoot 
the man carrying the apparatus before he gets 
in his shot if possible. If this cannot be done 
take cover from the flames and shoot him 
afterward.” 





THE CHEMIN DES DAMES 


Remarkable Photographs of the Famous Ridge at the Heart of the German Drive for 
Paris, made by French Aviators for the Personal Use of General de Maud’huy 


The panorama of the Batile of the Malmaison from which the following plates are printed, is one 
of the most beautiful and historic photographic documents to reach America since the beginning of the 
war. Though they were taken in preparation for the French attack of last October, the photographs are 
of even greater interest now as illustrating the famous ridge of the Chemin des Dames, which was the 
first objective of the German offensive in June.. The photographs were taken from airplanes, at 
heights ranging from 2,000 to 2,500 metres, and record the destruction of the German defences caused by 
the French artillery during the six days and nights of preliminary bombardment. These remarkable 
photographs show the gradual obliteration of the Boche trenches, the ruin of the formidable and sinister 
Fort de la Malmaison and, at times, the destruction of certain villages. As most of the views are 
oblique, one sees frequently the tortured trunks of trees—with their shadows if the sun was low, with 
glimpses over the northern slopes of the Chemin des Dames, down which the French drove the Germans. 
Many of the photographs show the quarries where the invaders clung to the last, and all show thou- 
sands of shell holes. 

The shadows of trees are especially to be noticed in the view of the quarries of Bobery. This 
plate was taken on the 22d of September at four o'clock in the afternoon. Another plate of great inter- 
est, taken October 24th at 9:30 o'clock in the morning, shows the quarries of the Charbon. The front 
line trenches of the French are full of poilus, the glint of whose helmets can be seen clearly in the photo- 
graph. The same is true of the plate taken at the same hour above the trench of the Epaulette. One of 
the most beautiful plates represents the bombardment of the quarries of Bobery, September 3oth, at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon. There was no breeze stirring, and the white smoke of the exploding shells 
lies like a cloud above the trench, known as the Boyau de la Rancune. 

There are twenty-five plates in the album, and, at the close, twelve others, representing the photo- 
graphs taken by the French immediately after their occupation of the conquered territory. 

Mr. Raymond Weeks, of Columbia University, to whom this historic album was given by General 
de Maud’ buy, intends to sell it to asist the French orphans of the war—-THE EpiTors. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MALMAISON 


BY 
RAYMOND WEEKS 


of about three and a half kilometers, which 
they ended by considerably exceeding. 


HE Battle of the Malmaison was 
fought by the army of General 





Maistre, October, 23-25, 1917, and 
resulted in liberating entirely the 
Chemin des Dames and in driving 
the Germans back behind the Ailette. The 
left of General Maistre’s forces was formed by 
the 14th Army Corps, under General Marjou- 
let; then came, in the centre, the 21st Army 


Corps under General ‘Degoutte, at whose right . 


advanced the 11th Army Corps under General 
de Maud’huy. The right was held by General 
Deligny, with certain elements of the 39th 
Corps. The front of attack covered twelve 
kilometers, and the French planned an advance 


The attack had been prepared in the usual 
careful manner. There was a vast concentra- 
tion of artillery. For several weeks before the 
battle the American camion drivers as well as 
their French companions had been bringing up, 


* among other material, tens of thousands of a 


new kind of gas shells which the British sent 
with their compliments. These shells proved 
very successful. 

Because of the enormous difficulties of the 
terrain, the French artillery preparation sur- 
passed anything which had ever been seen. 
During the six days and nights which preceded 
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the launching of the attack, a veritable hell of 
projectiles swept the Boche positions, leveling 
little by little their deep trenches and blowing 
to fragments most of their concrete shelters or 
abris. The French already held about half of 
the Chemin des Dames, having captured it in 
General Nivelle’s brilliant attack of April 16, 
1917. Although they had added to their 
territory by the cap- 
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of the luck the Boches usually had in the 
weather. Fortunately it did not rain, nor 
was it foggy. 

Although the trenches, blockhouses, and 
wire entanglements of the enemy had suffered 
as never before, he had taken refuge in the 
numerous deep quarries and immense caverns 
for which this region is celebrated. Many of 
these caverns are pre- 





ture early in May of 
Craonne and its neigh- 
boring positions, the 
Boches had _ hurled 
against them more 
than twenty major 
attacks and had nib- 
bled away a portion of 
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historic. It has been 
possible to enlarge 
them safely, because 
of the dry chalky 
rock formation. In 
some of these ‘caves, 
as in those of Mont- 
parnasse, it is said 
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their original gains. 
The larger part of the 
French cannon fired 
from the slopes, ra- 


GENERAL DE MAUD’HUY’S INSCRIPTION 


In the album containing the photographs from which the 
illustrations on the succeeding pages are reproduced. 


that 10,000 men can 
be hidden. Some of 
the caverns had been 
crushed in by the 


vines, and little valleys 
below which ran the 


The general says, in French: “Ces cartes photographiques 
m’ont servi pour la bataille de la Malmaison 23-25 octobre 
1917. Gal. de Maud’huy, Ct. le 11@me C. A.” Translated 
“These photographic maps served me for the 


heavy French 400’s, 
but most of them 
were intact. When 
the rapid French 





ani +. this reads: 
Aisne. Such eset battle of the Malmaison, October 23-25, 1917. General 
tions, in the new war- ge Maud’huy, Commander of the 11th Army Corps.” 
fare, possess many 


advantages, provided that the airplane service 
is able to bring back accurate accounts of the 
range and effectiveness of the fire. 

An idea of the volume of the French artil- 
lery can be obtained from General de 
Maud’huy’s statement to me that, in the six 
days and nights preceding the attack, the 
French fired twenty-five million rounds of “75” 
shells alone, without counting the others. | 
learned elsewhere that women make go per 
cent. of all the 75’s, hence we have here a 
measure of their contribution to one ordnance 
in a single battle. And this does not include 
the millions of 75’s that were fired on the 23d, 
24th, and 25th of October during the battle 
proper. Theceaseless roar of cannon was audi- 
ble beyond Rheims to the west, as far as the 
suburbs of Paris to the southwest, and far 
above the British lines to the northwest of 
St. Quentin. Even after the wind turned to 
the west, which it did during the night of the 
22d, the dull rumble was plainly heard beyond 
Amiens. The French troops rushed from 
their trenches at a quarter past five in the 
morning of the 23d. It was still dark. The 
air felt like rain, and many of the poilus thought 


charge reached sucha 
place, it swept on, leaving the capture to spe- 
cial second line troops. 

Nowhere was the German position stronger 
than opposite the army of General de 
Maud’huy. His soldiers had distinguished 
themselves by their dash and power of resis- 
tance in the battle of the Marne, at Verdun, on 
the Somme, and in the first attack on the 
Chemin des Dames. When word was passed 
along their line that they had opposite them the 
same two divisions of the Prussian Guard which 
they had vanquished at Verdun and on the 
Somme, their fury knew no bounds. In forty- 
five minutes these troops had swept by the 
deadly quarries of Bohery, of ‘the Bovettes, the 
Orage, and the Tonnerre, had captured the 
Pantheon and planted their flag on the top of 
the Fort of the Malmaison, whose sombre mass 
dominates the high plateau. 

Equally brilliant work all along the line gave 
the French possession of every one of their 
objectives, together with more than 11,000 
prisoners, of whom 257 were officers, and with 
much booty, including nearly 200cannon. The 
Boches, driven down the northern slopes, 
withdrew beyond the Ailette. 




















THE QUARRIES OF CHARBON AND THE CHEMIN DES DAMES 


The French first line trenches on the second day of the battle, showing, as white dots, the glint of light on the 
helmets of the poilus in the trenches, just as the French are about toadvance. This photograph was taken October 24, 
1917, at 9.30 o'clock in the morning 
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THE WESTERN SIDE OF FORT MALMAISON 


And (in the foreground) the difficult quarries of Bohery. Above them, the-line from left to right is the Chemin des 
Dames. The plateau descends rapidly to the north. In the distance, is the village of Chavignon. This photograph 
was taken September 16, 1917, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon 











THE EASTERN SIDE OF FORT MALMAISON 
The highest part of the Chemin des Dames 
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THE FOREST OF VEAU 
Which was defended by the fifth division of the Prussian Guards 





THE TRENCH OF THE FANION 


All that remains of this formidable trench and its communications. Here, as usual, the steep northern slope is full of 
caverns 





THE QUARRIES OF TONNERRE 


Are seen on the northern slope of the ridge. In these subterranean passages there was fierce fighting with grenades and 
bayonets 
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THE QUARRIES OF BOHERY 
French heavy artillery reducing the formidable trench of the Rancune. As there was almost no breeze, the course 
of the trench is defined by the smoke. In the foreground are parts of the quarries of Bohery. This photograph was 
taken September 30th, at-5 o'clock in the evening 
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A SECTION OF THE CHEMIN DES DAMES 
Immediately after the French victory. In the distance, the plateau of Craonne 


THE RAVINE NEAR PARGNY 
The southeastern slopes of the ravine of the Gibet near Pargny, showing the numerous entrances to caverns 























PHOSPHORUS AND FOOD 





Another Famine in Fertilizing Materials—War’s Demand for Sulphuric Acid Compli- 
cates the Problem 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


S IMPORTANT for the maintenance 
of our food supply as potash and 
nitrogen, discussed in previous 
articles in Wortp’s Work (May 
and June), are two other elements, 

phosphorus and sulphur. As with potash 
and nitrates, American agriculture is facing a 
condition of short supply and high prices of 
these commodities also. 

Out of approximately 7,000,000 tons of 
commercial fertilizing material consumed an- 
nually in normal times in the United States, 
more than one half consists of phosphate 
rock and acid phosphate, produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid on phosphate rock. 
The domestic consumption of sulphuric acid 
for this purpose in 1914 was about 1,750,000 
tons, with about the same amount of phos- 
phate rock. The shortage below normal 
requirements for 1918 is probably more than 
25 per cent.; certainly enough to reduce the 
average fertility in the regions where com- 
mercial fertilizers are essential, principally 
the Atlantic Coastal Plain, with its light and 
comparatively exhausted soils. 

We have been almost wholly dependent 
upon overseas sources for potash and nitrates. 
Within the territorial bounds of the United 
States are the largest known available deposits 
both of sulphur and of phosphate rock. The 
obstacles to their utilization to the fullest 
requirements of agriculture are purely 
technical and economic, arising from the war 
emergency and continually facing changing 
conditions as the kaleidoscope of war’s ne- 
cessities presents new aspects from day to day. 

These obstacles are being overcome, some- 
what more rapidly than the obstacles in the 
way of the resumption of full normal supplies 
of nitrates and potash. In the meantime, 
moreover, we have the consolation of knowing 
that so far as phosphates are concerned Ger- 
many is in worse plight than we are. Offset- 
ing to a considerable extent Germany’s 
ability to withhold potash from the rest of the 





world, is America’s ability to withhold phos- 
phate from Germany, for this country has 
been the largest producer and exporter of this 
commodity, and Germany the largest foreign 
customer. In 1913 we exported 1,366,508 
long tons of phosphate rock, of which about 
half went to Germany. In 1915 our exports 
had dropped to 253,421 tons and Germany got 
only 745 tons of it and received none at all in 
1916 except what went through Sweden, 
whose imports of this material from the United 
States showed a suspicious jump from 26,746 
tons in 1915 to 56,475 tons in 1916. Germany 
is now dependent for its phosphate supply — 
upon basic slag, the refuse by-product from 
the smelting of phosphoric iron ores. The 
ores of Lorraine, from which Germany draws 
its chief supply of iron, are especially rich in 
phosphorus. 

Our difficulty is not shortage of available 
raw materials but lack of means of converting 
them into fertilizers, and of transportation. 
The phosphate situation in the United States 
hinges largely upon the sulphuric acid situa- 
tion; the two products are inextricably bound 
together, so far as the fertilizer market is 
concerned. 

The principal sources from which phosphate 
rock is now obtained are Florida, South Car- 
olina, and Tennessee. Florida furnishes about 
three quarters of the entire present annual 
output of around 2,000,000 tons. This com- 
pares with a total production of 3,111,221 
tons in 1913, the difference being mainly 
due to the falling off of the export business. 
Many of the Florida mines have been closed 
down entirely since the export trade began to 
disappear. Since the entrance of the United 
States into the war there has been a further 
decline in output, partly due to labor scarcity, 
in part to high transportation cost and insuf- 
ficient supply of shipping, and partly because 
of shortage of fuel oil, upon which the mining 
operations, in Florida especially, largely de- 
pend. The chief matter, however, to reduce 

























































the available supply of phosphate fertilizers, 
is the high cost of sulphuric acid and the heavy 
demand for this product for munitions man- 
ufacture and in a vast range of industrial 
processes that have been stimulated to increase 
activity because of war conditions. 

Phosphate rock in its raw or pulverized 
state is of little or no value as fertilizer, be- 
cause its phosphorus content is an insoluble 
form that cannot be assimilated by plants. 
To convert a ton of phosphate rock into acid 
phosphate, making the phosphorus available 
as phosphoric acid, requires the treatment of 
the rock with almost an equal amount of sul- 
phuric acid. 

While we have in the United States the 
largest and purest known deposits of sulphur, 
and these have been developed very exten- 
sively in the last few years, the greater pro- 
portion of our sulphuric acid production has 
until recently been from Spanish pyrites from 
the Rio Tinto mines. 

The increasing demand for sulphuric acid in 
munition and other industries has developed 
its manufacture from sulphur sources hereto- 
fore regarded as too valuable to be utilized 
in this way. 


AN IM PORTANT ACID 


There is almost no industry in which sul- 
phuric acid, often termed the most important 
of all chemicals, does not enter at some stage. 

For this increased supply of sulphuric acid 
we are relying in part on an accelerated output 
of by-product sulphuric acid from the smelters 
of sulphide-bearing ores, but chiefly upon the 
great deposits of pure native sulphur in Louis- 
jana and Texas. 

More than half a century ago, in 1865, drillers 
boring for petroleum about fifteen miles west 
of Lake Charles, Louisiana, encountered a 
mass of pure sulphur 100 feet thick, lying 
below several hundred feet of quicksand. 
For thirty years thereafter divers efforts were 
made to win the sulphur by means of shaft 
mining. Quicksand and poisonous fumes ren- 
dered all these attempts futile. In 1891 the 
problem in industrial chemistry presented by 
this sulphur deposit, intrigued the professional 
curiosity of the late Herman Frasch, an 
American chemical engineer of German birth 
who had won fame and fortune through his 
discovery of manifold processes for the re- 
covery and purification of petroleum. For 
twelve years Mr. Frasch worked on the prob- 
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lem. In 1903 the recovery of sulphur on a 
commercial scale began. By 1905 the output 
had reached 175,000 tons annually, about the 
amount we had been importing from Italy 
up to five years before. The world had for 
years been dependent for its sulphur supply 
upon the Sicilian mines. Their impure pro- 
duct, requiring refining operations after min- 
ing by crude and wasteful methods, could not 
compete with the perfectly pure sulphur 
drawn from the Louisiana field. By 1910 our 
imports of Sicilian sulphur had entirely ceased 
and we were beginning to export to the rest of 
the world. In 1914 the combined output of 
the original Louisiana field and a similar de- 
posit discovered later at Bryan Heights, 
Texas, was 350,000 tons, of which 100,009 
tons was exported, the remainder being con- 
sumed in the United States by our rapidly 
developing rubber and oil refining industries 
and the various other industrial processes 
requiring sulphur in their operation. 


PUMPING UP MOUNTAINS OF SULPHUR 


The Frasch process for the recovery of this 
deep-lying sulphur is simplicity itself. In 
essence it consists in pumping superheated 
steam at 335° F. to the sulphur bed and forcing 
the sulphur melted thereby through a pipe 
to the surface. 

The molten sulphur is cooled in large bins. 
As soon as the water evaporates there is left 
only a residue of pure sulphur, ready to be 
loaded into cars. The Louisiana and Texas 
deposits now provide 98 per cent. of this 
country’s sulphur. Production can be enor- 
mously accelerated with little trouble. It 
took nearly nine months to sink the first ten- 
inch pipe through 200 feet of sulphur; it can 
be done now in three days. Once, for de- 
monstration purposes, Mr. Frasch pumped six 
wells continuously for two months; the output 
was 122,000 tons of sulphur, or at the rate of 
732,000 tons annually! Literal mountains of 
sulphur have been accumulated in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Blocks of pure sulphur 250 
feet long, 150 feet wide and 65 feet high re- 
quiring blasting into fragments before the 
steamshovels that load a 35-ton car in four- 
teen minutes can handle it, are regular practice. 

The extent of these sulphur deposits, formed 
by deep volcanic action and forced to the sur- 
face through the expansion of crystallization, 
has not been even approximately determined. 
The presumption that their life even under the 
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extraordinary demand of war conditions, may 
be measured in decades rather than years, 
has the indorsement of Government scientists. 
Their product in normal times, valued at 
around $20 a ton, has been deemed too expen- 
sive to divert to sulphuric acid production. 
With a return to pre-war conditions it is 
probable that the manufacture of acid from 
Spanish pyrites will be resumed, while con- 
servation methods now being extended to the 
smelter waste already referred to will gradually 
build up a sulphuric acid supply for America 
that will render us completely independent 
and at the same time permit the reservation 
of the more valuable pure sulphur for the 
purposes to which is is more economically 
adapted. Even were present supplies ade- 
quate in volume for all normal fertilizer 
needs in addition to the abnormal war require- 
ments, the necessarily high cost of acid as 
now produced would operate to cut down the 
distribution of acid phosphate fertilizer. 


ACID FROM SMELTERS 


There is coming into the market, however, 
an increasing volume of sulphuric acid pro- 
duced by the treatment of the fumes from 
smelters treating sulphur-bearing ores. Al- 
most all gold, copper, and zinc ores mined in 
this country contain sulphides. At almost 
every smelter the sulphur content is neglected 
and allowed to escape into the air, not only 
with a direct economic loss, but in some locali- 
ties ruining the adjacent countryside by the 
fumes, which are highly destructive to vegeta- 
tion as evidenced by the barren landscape of 
Butte, Montana. As a result of efforts for 
the prevention of atmospheric pollution, not- 
ably the action of the State of Georgia against 
the State of Tennessee for the suppression of 
fumes from a smelter situated close to the 
boundary line, processes for the recovery of 
these gases and the conversion of their sulphur 
content into sulphuric acid have been so per- 
fected that even under normal conditions they 
pay well for their insfallation. Several such 


installations have been made and more are_ 


under way. Early in 1917 the American 
Smelting and Refining Company announced 
its intention to build a sulphuric acid plant 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 tons a year. 

Since the smelting industry is naturally con- 
centred in the Far West, where the chief 
metal mining operations are carried on, sul- 
phuric acid produced at smelters has tocon- 
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tend with an adverse freight rate, whether 
destined for use in the Eastern industrial 
centres or for treating Florida and Tennessee 
phosphates. With the further development 
of sulphuric acid production in the West, how- 
ever, there is likely to go hand in hand the 
development of what are by far our largest 
deposits of phosphate rock, lying as yet un- 
touched in the vast belt of mountain country 
extending from Salt Lake, Utah, to Helena, 
Montana. The total visible supply of phos- 
phate rock in the Eastern states, as estimated 
by the United States Geological Survey in 1915, 
amounts to three hundred and forty-five 
million tons, or about one hundred years’ 
supply based on normal pre-war consumption; 
this, however, includes some 20,000,000 tons 
in Arkansas as yet undeveloped and consid- 
erable areas of undeveloped deposits of low or 
doubtful grade in other Southeastern states. 
The total amount of Eastern phosphate rock 
of grades comparable with those now commer- 
cially mined is probably not more than one- 
half the figure given, or about fifty years’ sup- 
ply for the whole world if no more be con- 
sumed per annum than in the years imme- 
diately preceding the beginning of the war; 
probably not more than a twenty-five years’ 
supply in view of the probability of largely 
increased agricultural operations everywhere 
after the war. 


WESTERN DEPOSITS OF PHOSPHATES 


But in the Western states of Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming the known de- 
posits of phosphate rock aggregate the stu- 
pendous total of five billion, three hundred and 
sixty-seven million tons, and the government 
surveys to determine their exact location and 
extent have not yet been completed! Already 
as a conservation measure, 2,500,000 acres of 
public lands in this territory known to contain 
phosphate rock have been withdrawn from 
homestead entry. The bringing together of 
these phosphate rock deposits and the sul- 
phuric acid by-product of the smelters situated 
in almost the identical territory is obviously 
something more tangible than a roseate dream. 
It does not offer any prospect of immediate 
relief for the agricultural needs of the East 
and Southeast; even were labor and equip- 
ment available for the immediate utilization 
of this fortuitous juxtaposition of elemental 
resources there would still be the obstacle of 
the long rail haul of a particularly bulky com- 
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modity from the points of production to the 
points of ultimate distribution. As_ pro- 
vision against the future need, not merely of 
the wasting soils of the East but of the increas- 
ing intensity of Western farming, it would 
seem that in the combination of resources just 
described we are mightily fortified against 
whatever may come. 

As a possible means of making these West- 
ern phosphate deposits available for Eastern 
agriculture as well as of rendering the output 
of the Florida, Carolina, and Tennessee phos- 
phate mines independent of the sulphuric 
acid problem, there is at least one process 
known for the extraction of the phosphoric 
acid content from the phosphate rock, so that 
it can be shipped in concentrated form; this 
process does not involve the use of sulphuric 
acid to anything like the proportionate volume 
requisite for the production of acid phosphate. 
The installation for the operation of this pro- 
cess is expensive and involves the use of great 
quantities of steel construction which is not 
readily available while steel mills are working 
overtime on war materials. 


SHORTAGE CUTTING CROP YIELDS 


One development that seems certain to come 
about is the concentration of the known fer- 
tilizing content of commercial fertilizers, to 
reduce shipping costs. Only from twelve to 
twenty per cent. of the standard fertilizer 
mixtures is of actual manure value. Fertili- 
zers are compounded in proportions of am- 
monia, phosphoric acid (as acid phosphate), 
and potash, respectively, of 2-8-2 up to 5-8-7, 
the figures representing the percentage by 
weight of the total mass. The remainder, con- 
sisting principally of inert ground phosphate 
rock, is merely the carrier, and might as well 
be—indeed, might better be—earth from the 
field under cultivation. 

Whatever may develop in the future, how- 
ever the important present fact is that we 
are facing a shortage of acid phosphate, just 
as we are facing a shortage of nitrates and of 
potash, and that we are certain to have still 
smaller acre-yields of the wide variety of food- 
stuffs whose cultivation is centred largely in 
the East and Southeast, as well as of cotton 
and tobacco, until adequate supplies of these 
fertilizers are again available for the farmer. 
It looks at this writing as though the acid 
phosphate situation would be measurably im- 





proved before either the potash or the nitrate 
situation. So long as the war continues, 
however, with the consequent necessity for 
producing sulphuric acid from high-priced sul- 
phur and with the other obstacles in the way of 
cheap production still extant, phosphates, like 
all other commodities, will continue to bring 
prices so far above what farmers were accus- 
tomed to paying in the piping times of peace 
that many of them will curtail their expen- 
ditures for this purpose, with consequent im- 
pairment of crops, and all must obtain for 
their crops higher prices even than now pre- 
vail. 


FOOD WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER 


Nobody who has looked very far under 
the lid of agricultural conditions looks for 
cheaper food for years to come; few believe 
that we will ever again obtain our food, our 
cotton, and our tobacco as cheaply as we got 
them before the war. The shrinkage of the 
dollar in this respect is probably permanent. 
It is not now, however, a question of cheaper 
food but of any food at all. The Govern- 
ment has taken definite action with regard to 
nitrates, but primarily and almost solely for 
the present at least as a military measure, to 
insure our supply cf explosives. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is lending a hand in the 
effort to develop the kelp-potash industry and 
encouraging the cement manufacturers and 
blast-furnace operators to install by-product 
potash apparatus, though there is no concerted 
Government programme behind the situation. 
Even less is there anything approaching an 
efficient plan or programme, capable of en- 
forcement, to insure so much as next year’s 
supply of phosphates‘for fertilizer. 

We have created a Ministry of Munitions 
in the person of Mr. Bernard Baruch, but our 
Food Adminstration is rigidly limited in its 
scope by statutes, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is impotent, and Congress has not yet 
awakened to the fact that the United States 
of America is measurably closer to starvation 
to-day than at any period in the history of our 
country. What the situation demands is 
control of the whole field of food production 
and supply, centred in a single head with as 
broad and absolute powers as those which the 
head of the War Industries Board exercises in 
his field. The power to commandeer resources 
should not be confined to the military arm. 
The civil population, too, must be fed. 
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FOUR AMERICAN REAR-ADMIRALS 


RODMAN, WILSON, NIBLACK, AND DUNN 


Rear-Admiral Hugh Rodman 


He comes from Kentucky, and is the humorist of the American Navy 


HEN Rear-Admiral Hugh 

Rodman went across last 

fall to take command of 

the Battleship Division of 

the American Naval Forces 
coéperating with the British Fleet, one of his 
first official acts was, of course, to pay his 
respects to Admiral Beatty, commanding the 
Grand Fleet. 

“‘! don’t believe much in paper work,”’ said 
Admiral Beatty. ‘Whenever you have any- 
thing to bring to my attention, come and see 
me.” 

“T’ll do exactly that, Admiral,” ‘responded 
Rodman. “I’m not much of a pamphleteer 
myself.” 

The expression tickled Admiral Beatty’s 
sense of humor and he repeated it. Soon the 
story spread through the British Navy and, 


through British officers coming to this side on 
various missions, reached the ears of Admiral 
Rodman’s American confréres. It has been 
reaching them ever since. Whenever a newly 
arrived British naval officer calls at the 
Department to pay his respects, someone, of 
course, is sure to mention the American ad- 
mirals on duty on the other side, and the 
Britisher is equally sure to remark: 

“Oh, I say, speaking of Rodman—he’s a 


-clever chap, you know. When Admiral Beatty 


told him he didn’t care much for paper work, 
what do you think Rodman said? Told him 
he wasn’t much of a pamphleteer, himself. 
Not bad, eh? Pamphleteer! What?” 
Admiral Rodman’s reputation as the wit of 
the American Navy is as wide as the seven 
seas, and in any sort of contest to determine 
who is the most popular flag officer it would 
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hardly be fair to most of the other contestants 
not to handicap Rodman. He is “Uncle 
Hugh” or “Cousin Hugh” to half the com- 
missioned personnel. A good many of these 
relationships are real, too, for Admiral Rod- 
man hails from the Kentucky blue grass coun- 
try, where they go strong on kinship, and has 
been the personal friend of every Kentuckian 
in Congress or other public office for the last 
forty years. Asa result, he has more blood 
relatives in the Navy than any other officer in 
the service, and the rest of them just naturally 
picked up the habit of calling him “Uncle.” 

Like most Kentuckians, Admiral Rodman 
is a good story-teller; his Negro dialect stories 
are inimitable. He was in charge of the 
Navy’s interests in the completion and early 
operation of the Panama Canal, and it is said 
of him that he could do more with General 
Goethals and get more out of him than any one 
else. No matter how worried over delays 
and difficulties the Governor-General might 
be, two or three of Rodman’s Negro stories 
would cheer him up to the point where he 
was ready to do anything reasonable for any 
of the Navy man’s friends. Not that Rodman 
gets what he goes after solely by telling stories 
—far from it. He gets people to listen and in 
good humor with his stories, and then pre- 
sents his case in such a lucid manner and with 
such sound common sense back of it that he 
nearly always carries his point. 

Another characteristically Kentucky attri- 
bute of Admiral Rodman’s is his keenness for 
outdoor sports, especially shooting. He has 
the reputation of being the best wing-shot in 
the Navy. Some of his Navy friends declare 
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that his ability to mark down and stalk game 
is almost uncanny and compares with the 
exploits of story-book Indians. 

A man of strong and forceful personality, 
Admiral Rodman leaves a permanent impres- 
sion, and a friendly one, upon everybody with 
whom he comes in contact. He is one of the 
men whom nobody forgets who has once met 
him. Always cheerful, he has the faculty of 
imparting cheerfulness to others around 
him. Athorough optimist, he sees always 
the bright side of things and is never down- 
cast for long. 

Admiral Rodman was born at Frankfort, 
January 6, 1859, and entered the Naval 
Academy at sixteen, in 1875. His career 
at Annapolis as one of his classmates tells 
it, was devoted mainly to devising schemes 
to outwit the instructors. Once in actual 
service, however, he showed a_remark- 
able mastery of the practical details of his 
profession, winning the confidence of his 
superiors as he won the affection and enthu- 
siastic codperation of his subordinates. Every 
officer and man who ever served with him 
swears by him. As a junior officer he had 
rather more than the average amount of sea 
duty in important posts. As a captain he 
commanded successfully the Connecticut, the 
Delaware, and the New York, was captain of 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, in charge of 
operations at Panama, member of the Navy 
General Board, and director of the Panama 
Railroad Company. He won his Rear-Ad- 
miral’s rank in May, 1917, and has since com- 
manded four different battleship divisions of 
the Atlantic Fleet, including his present detail. 


Rear-Admiral Henry B. Wilson 


He is the personification of energy and never spares himself 


OMMANDING American Naval 

Forces based on the French 

Coast”’ is the way in which the 

present job of Rear-Admiral 

. Henry B. Wilson is officially 

designated at Washington. It is a big enough 

job, too, for there is more traffic up and down 

the French coast and in and out of French 

harbors nowadays than ever before in all his- 

tory; the waters swarm—-at times—with 

submarines, and the responsibility for convoy- 

ing merchantmen and transports safely through 
these submaring zones is great indeed. 


“Stormy” Wilson, as he has been known 
since his Annapolis days, has made his job, 
unofficially, even bigger than that, for through 
his codperation with the French Navy and 
the contacts of his men and ships with the 
French coastwise and seafaring population 
he is building up a tradition of good will 
coupled with efficiency that compares with 
the similar link between the two nations that 
Pershing and his soldiers are forging farther 
inland. French naval men have expressed 
their delight in a hundred ways at the courage, 
audacity, and seamanlike skill of Admiral 
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Wilson’s forces; French merchant captains, 
from fishermen to freighters, swear by the 
American patrol and have learned to follow 
its convoys up and down the coast and in and 
out of harbors day and night, under all sorts 
of weather conditions, secure in the knowledge 
that the Americans have actually learned 
their way fully as well as the Frenchmen know 
it themselves. And there have been few acts 
of the Americans in France that have made a 
better impression on the French people than 
did the Christmas appeal sent by Admiral 
Wilson to all the American ships on the 
French coast last December. 

“The Commander of the patrol force feels 
that it would be a privilege on the part of the 
officers and men of our force if we shared our 
Christmas with the widows and children of 
(here he named the old French seaport which 


has become the chief American base) to whom * 


this war had brought so many hardships. It 
is therefore suggested that each ship and the 
base make a small contribution for the purpose. 
Such sum as may be subscribed will be given 
to the proper French authorities for distri- 
bution, with a Merry Christmas from the 


American Navy.” 
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*The fund that was raised was a big one— 
bigger than the admiral had anticipated, by 
far. For when “Stormy” Wilson suggests 
anything his officers and men tumbleover them- 
selves to do more than he expects of them. 
They know, for one thing, that he is not going 
to be satisfied with anything less than their 
best, and that his idea of doing one’s best is 
to throw one’s self into the task at hand with 
every ounce of energy, mental and physical, 
at one’s command. 

“He is the personification of energy,” said 
a Navy officer who has known Admiral Wilson 
intimately for years. “At the same time he is 
thorough and painstaking to the last degree. 
He never spares himself, but is ‘on his toes’ 
all the time. He is an excellent organizer 
and a splendid administrator. His nervous 
impatience and eagerness to get results quickly 
keep every man under him on the alert all 
the time.” , 

They tacked the sobriquet “Stormy” to 
Wilson at Annapolis. As one of his class- 
mates explained, “he was always alive and 
taking part in any sort of an argument that 
came along, and always well keyed up.”’ Men 
who have been shipmates with him say that 
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he still likes to talk and can display more ex- 
citement in argument than any other officer 
in the Navy, without, however, displaying 
rancor or harboring any sort of intolerance; 
he simply doesn’t talk unless he is sure he is 
right, and it makes him impatient when the 
man he knows is wrong tries to convince him. 

Admiral Wilson was born in Camden, N. J., 
on February 23, 1861. His friends declare 
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that Admiral Wilson is one of the hand- 
somest, if not the handsomést man _ in 
the whole Navy. “His face reminds me of 
the pictures of General Churchill, the first 
Duke of Marlborough,” said one of these 
admirers. “He has the same aquiline nose 
and splendid forehead and much the expres- 
sion of the great soldier of the seventeenth 
century.” 


Rear-Admiral Albert P. Niblack 


He knows the German Navy well, for he used to be our Naval Attaché at Berlin 


HEY call him “Nibbs” in the Navy. 

He is in command of Squadron 

Two of the American Patrol Fleet 

operating under Vice-Admiral Sims 

in European waters, and his name 

is Rear-Admiral Albert P. Niblack. It is also 

said of him in the service that he probably 

knows more about the German Navy than 
any other American officer. 

Twice in the course of his career as an officer 
of the Navy he has been detailed for service at 
Berlin. His last tour of duty as Naval Attaché 
in the American Embassy to Germany covered 
the whole of 1912 and half of 1913. Germany 
was already making preparations for the 
great war. The Kaiser was almost as proud 
of his navy as he was of his army, and he 
liked to show it to naval experts from other 
countries, probably with the idea of so im- 
pressing them with its formidable strength 
that they would warn their governments of 
the danger of treading on Germany’s toes. 
Captain Niblack, as he was then, was given 
perhaps more of an opportunity than other 
naval attachés to see what the German navy 
consisted of, for the Kaiser personally took 
a liking to him and on more than one occasion 
manifested his friendly interest. And Admiral 
Niblack’s Navy friends say that he thought, 
as far back as 1913, that Germany’s sea forces, 
aside from submarines, would figure very little 
in the event of war with any important power. 
As for the German submarines, when the 
record of our Navy’s work in the war can he 
spread out for public inspection, the purt 
played by Admiral Niblack and the ships 
under his control will be interesting reading 
for the Kaiser. 

Two qualities that have much to do with 
Admiral Niblack’s success as a Navy officer 


and his selection for his present important 
post are his forcefulness and his habit of mak- 
ing instantaneous decisions and acting upon 
them without hesitation. This, of course, 
implies a thorough groundwork in the theory 
as well as the practice of his profession, and 
that, his Navy associates concede unhesi- 
tatingly, he has to an unusual degree. 

“‘Nibbs’ is a most interesting — talker,” 
said one of his lifelong friends in the service 
recently, “because he always knows his sub- 
ject so thoroughly. Moreover, he doesn’t 
hesitate to say exactly what he thinks, and 
that sort of conversation is always interesting 
to listen to whether one agrees with the speaker 
or not. And when it comes to action he 
knows his way about just as well as he does in 
talking, and does what he thinks is the right 
thing to do without having to stop and work 
it out on paper.” 

It goes without saying that a man with these 
qualities is popular with his professional asso- 
ciates. The sympathy that was felt and ex- 
pressed in the service when, a little more than 
three years ago, the accidental grounding of 
his ship cost him the loss of five numbers in 
his relative rank among Navy captains, was 
neither perfunctory nor transient; to-day, 
when a Navy man speaks of Admiral Niblack 
his remarks are likely to be coupled with the 
comment: “It was pretty tough luck, losing 
five numbers the way he did, but he was 
surely game about it.” 

The ship was the Michigan, to the command 
of which he was assigned direct from his ser- 
vice at Berlin. The story of the Michigan’s 
part in the operations at Vera Cruz im the 
spring of 1914 is another chapter of naval 
history that is not all written as yet; enough 
that Captain Niblack’s diplomatic experience 
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abroad was of real service to his country at 
that time. Then came the winning of the 
battle efficiency pennant by the Michigan. 
It is difficult to cénvey to a landsman just 
what the winning of this annual trophy means 
to the officers and crew of a warship, especially 
to her commanding officer. [t is somewhat like 
getting the croix de guerre, the “ V.C.”, and the 
Congressional Medal of Honor all at once. It 
means that the ship winning the right to fly 
this pennant has made the best record of any 
unit of the American Navy for an entire year, 
both in gunnery and in engineering; it is 
proof conclusive that her commanding officer 
is a master of his profession from every point 
of view. The Michigax won the pennant for 
1914. Then, just at the turn of the year, she 
went aground. A shoal in the shifting, sandy 


bottom off the shallow Jersey coast where the 


charts said no shoal should be; a current set- 
ting inshore—“it might have happened to 
any of us,’’ as one of Admiral Niblack’s pro- 
fessional associates put it. The ship was un- 
injured and floated next high tide—but Navy 
regulations call for a court-martial when a ship 
runs aground, though ever so lightly, and 
Captain Niblack was found technically guilty 
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of negligence and sentenced to be reduced 
twenty numbers. The Secretary of the Navy 
reduced the sentence to the loss of five num- 
bers and sent him back to command the 
Michigan again. Detail to the General Board 
of the Navy was followed by promotion last 
August to Rear-Admiral. 

Admiral Niblack was born at Vincennes, 
Indiana, July 25, 1859. His Annapolis class 
of 80 had rather a difficult time finding things 
to do, for at that time there were more officers in 
the Navy than there were ships for them. 
Young Niblack put in a good deal of time 
at this period in work for the Smithsonian 
Institution. One of his classmates, comment- 
ing on his scientific certainty on all subjects 
connected with his professional work, recently 
attributed his accurate habits of study and 
classification of knowledge to his Smithsonian 
experience. In the Spanish War he saw 
service in the Philippines, and his diplo- 
matic experiences include a two years’ term 
as Naval Attaché at Buenos Aires. He is an 
excellent linguist, speaking all the western 
European tongues, and it is violating no 
confidence to say that he is likely to have use 
for them all. 
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Rear-Admiral Herbert O. Dunn 


He is neat and courteous, and is “ forceful without being noisy about {t’”’ 


F YOU happen to be sailing the North 
Atlantic and meet a short, rather chunky 
American Naval officer wearing the uni- 
form of a Rear-Admiral; if that uniform 
is tailored to the ultimate of sartorial 

perfection, with every last inch of braid, gold 
lace, and insignia varying not a hairsbreadth 
from their proper places as prescribed in the 
regulations; if the officer inside of this uniform 
is as precise and trim in manner and personal 
appearance as his outward garb, you would 
be justified in guessing that you were face 
to face with “Herbie” Dunn. 

Don’t gather the impression that Admiral 
Dunn is a martinet. Rather, if he had to be 
characterized in a single expression, he might 
be called whatever is the deep-water equiva- 
lent for beau sabreur. He is as accurate and 
precise in his manner and methods as he is in 
his personal appearance; dignified without 
being aloof, genial without being familiar, 
the sort of commanding officer who wants 


everything “ship-shape and Bristol fashion” 
and who gets what he wants from his subor- 
dinates by the simple process of letting them 
understand what he expects of them, and then 
letting them alone, each to achieve the results 
in his own way. Which, among other things, 
explains why his juniors in the service refer 
to him as “Herbie,” but in addressing him are 
especially punctilious about the salutes and 
formalities imposed by the Navy regulations 
and the traditions of the service. 

It may be related that he has been concerned 
in at least one spectacular incident of war since 
his detail to duty in European waters last 
November. A U-boat captain thought he 
would inflict a little schrecklichkeit upon the 
inhabitants of the Azores, who, being Portu- 
guese, were the Kaiser’s enemies. He ap- 
proached the harbor of Ponta Delgada and 
fired a few shells into the town. He had not 
noticed, however, that an American naval craft 
was lying in the harbor, hidden from his view 
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by the sea wall. Just how the American ves- 
sel fired over the breakwater and gave the 
apostle of kultur a swift and fatal dose of his 
own medicine has been told by Admiral Dunn 
in official reports, and some day the public 
will have a chance to hear the details. 

Admiral Dunn’s rise in the Navy and his 
selection for his present important post of 
duty have not resulted from spectacular 
exploits nor been due to accidental causes. 
From his early days in the service, he has been 
known among his associates as a clear thinker, 
a hard worker of the “plugger” type, and a 
most enthusiastic student of every phase and 
branch of Naval affairs. While still a lieu- 
tenant he invented and patented the “Dunn 
anchor” which has since become a world-wide 
standard. It was one of the most important 
improvements in the stockless anchor, then 
just coming into general use, and has been 
adopted by and is quite generally used in our 
own Navy. 

“Admiral Dunn is forceful without being 
noisy about it,” is the way one of his Navy 
associates expressed it. “He always knows 
exactly what he is doing and everybody about 
him recognizes that fact and listens when he 
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talks. There are few men in the service who 
are as well poised at all times as Dunn.” 

Admiral Dunn’s hobby is his farm on Long 
Island Sound, not far from his birthplace at 
Westerly, Rhode Island. He does not pro- 
fess to be a farmer, but the cultivation and 
development of the little place which he owns 
and which, until the death of his wife a few 
years ago, was as much “home” as any place 
can be called home by a Navy man, fits in with 
his studious and quiet tastes. In amusements, 
Admiral Dunn has the reputation of being one 
of the best bridge players in the Navy, which is 
saying a good deal in view of the quality of 
bridge that may be found in almost any ward- 
room. Here, again, his studious qualities and 
mental alertness stand him in good stead. 

Admiral Dunn’s 45 years in the Navy have 
been marked by a wide diversity of service, 
including command of the Jdaho when he was 
a captain, and such shore duty as supervision 
of New York Harbor and inspection of en- 
gineering materials. When the United States 
entered the war, Admiral Dunn,who attained 
flag rank in 1915, was in command of Division 
Five of the battleship force of the Atlantic 
fleet, with the Connecticut as his flagship. 


RESTORING CRIPPLED SOLDIERS TO A 
USeEruL LIFE 


Thinking Affected More Than Walking by the Loss of a Leg—The Cripple Must Realize 
That He Can Enjoy Life and Be Useful—Coddling by Friends and Sen- 
timentalists Has Done Much Harm—Canada Leads the World 

in Restoration Work-—Her Methods 


THOMAS GREGORY 


HEN a man loses his leg in 
war it affects his thinking 
more than it affects his 
walking. 
ply him with an artificial 

eg that will answer almost all his needs. But 
if he finds he is maimed in any way, his first 
thought is “ Nobody has any use for a cripple.” 
He feels that he is done for, and unless he can 
be quickly shown that he still has a chance, 
he is done for. He lost his nerve when he 
lost his leg. 


Science can sup- . 


After nearly four years of war the allied 
nations are just learning how to put the war 
cripple back on the industrial payroll. They 
have done the pioneer work; our war cripples 
—we may have half a million of them—ought 
to be spared the painful experiments, and the 
disheartening failures of the mutiles of the 
early years of the war. It is not an easy task. 
The difficulties to be overcome are great, as 
the experience of our allies has shown. From 
that experience there stand out a few under- 
lying principles that we shall be able to apply 
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from the beginning. And the first and most 
important of these is that the rehabilitation of 
the war cripple is not nearly so much a question 
of arms or legs or eyesight as it is of the crip- 
ple’s and the public’s point of view. 

The army of tramps that infested the United 
States after the Civil War was composed prin- 
cipally of men who had “lost their nerve” 
in the war, through injuries or such mental 
strain as we now classify as “shell shock.” 
The man who lost a leg at Gettysburg was 
cobbled up as well as the surgery of 1863 could 
do it, given a pension, and turned loose. 
To-day we know that it would not be a square 
deal merely to put the man who loses a leg in 
Flanders or Picardy into good physical condi- 
tion. His own interests and those of the na- 
tion demand that the disabled veteran be 
given every possible chance to equip himself 
to renew the single-handed battle of life as a 
civilian. 

As the first step toward this end he must 
be made to realize that he is far from “done 
for.” Even in the hospital he must breathe 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness, of optimism, 
and of stimulus to personal effort. France, 
England, and Canada have learned that even 
the most terribly maimed soldier can be filled 
with ambition to prove himself superior to his 
new handicap. The duty of the nation to 
the war cripple is not ended when it has healed 
his wounds, restored his nervous and mental 
balance, taught him to use his remaining powers 
to the utmost, and fitted him, if necessary, 
with practical artificial limbs. Scope must 
be afforded for his new ambitions; facilities 
provided for Jearning a new occupation or re- 
learning his old one; assistance given to obtain 
permanent employment. 

The medical and surgical restoration of the 
war cripple presents no serious obstacles. The 
Army Surgeon-General’s office, codperating 
with the experts of the other allied nations, 
has the essentials well in hand. Through the 
Inter-Allied Institute for the Reconstruction 
and Reéducation of the Disabled Combatant, 
established in France soon after we entered 
the war, the experience of each of the allied 
countries is open to all. Wonderful strides 
have been made in the science and art of re- 
storing maimed men to physical soundness. 
Wounds that, early in the war, would have 
meant amputation or death are healed with 
amazing speed and completeness. Without 
going into technical and gruesome details, it 
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may be said that the experience gained in this 
war has marked a new era in surgical tech- 
nique. Patching the human body in ways 
almost undreamed of five years ago is now a 
matter of everyday practice in military hospi- 
tals. Artificial limbs have been developed 
so that almost any cripple can be supplied 
with a practicable working arm or leg with 
which he can earn a living. Stiffened joints 
can be made to work once more and new mus- 
cular powers developed. The man whose right 
hand is gone is taught to use his left; the man 
with no hands acquires new flexibility of arms 
and shoulders. 

The work of the Medical Corps does not end 
here, however. As soon as the disabled man 
is able to undertake any sort of employment, 
he is put at actual work in the curative work- 
shop, one of which is being attached to each 
of the reconstruction hospitals now being built 
in this country. The value of the curative 
workshop, not only as a means of physical 
redevelopment but as an aid in helping the 
crippled man maintain a reasonably cheerful 
outlook on his own present and future, has 
been demonstrated by European experience. 
Colonel Sir Robert Jones, British Inspector of 
Orthopedics, puts it this way: 

“A man with stiff fingers barely able to 
grasp even fairly large objects is soon utterly 
wearied if set to grasp spring dumb-bells or 
any other such apparatus, but he will cheerfully 
spend the morning grasping a big duster and 
cleaning the windows. His mind is set on the 
dirt he has to remove, not on.the fact that his 
maimed hand is repeatedly taking hold of and 
letting go the duster. Driving a plane in the 
carpenter’s shop can be employed for exercising 
muscles and joints in both arms and legs. 
A man with a stiff ankle soon tires of working 
a pedal machine or a stationary bicycle in the 
massage department; therefore, as soon as the 
limb is fit for it, he is offered some sort of 
work, such as fret work, where his foot drives 
the fret-saw but his hands are busy guiding 
the work. His brain is interested in what his 
hands are doing and not wearied by the cura- 
tive action which the treadle motion brings 
about. Similarly, bootmakers’ shops, splint 
shops, tailor shops, all provide their share, not 
only in restoring the men to health, but in 
helping the surgical work of the hospital by 
making ingenious splints and devices for the 
treatment of their wounded comrades. 

“The effect on the mental outlook of the 









































wounded man is equally important. A soldier 
is either fit for duty or he is in the hospital. 
After lying in bed weeks or months while 
septic wounds have been slowly healing, he has 
often lost much of his spirit and initiative. 
If he is in a hospital where there is nothing 
definite for him to do, he is likely, during his 
convalescence, to acquire the habit of getting 
through the day without doing anything more 
energetic than smoking, playing cards, and 
listening to a concert, or, if out, going to a 
picture show. When, however, the patient 
is in an atmosphere of work, he soon recovers 
some hold on himself and wishes to do some- 
thing, especially when the satisfactory per- 
formance of his work earns him some small 
extra privileges. As his power to work in- 
creases he ceases to think of himself so much 
as a maimed man, but begins to think of what 
he will do in the future.” 


“WHY LIVE WITHOUT ENJOYMENT?” 


It is this “thinking of himself as a maimed 
man”’ that presents the hardest problem con- 
nected with the disabled soldier. So long 
as he holds that thought, no progress can be 
made toward his restoration to self-supporting 
industrial life. How strongly the intelligent 
cripple realizes that his handicap is of the 
mind and spirit rather than of arms and legs 
is summed up by a highly efficient, well known 
American teacher, himself a cripple, in a letter 
which is in the files of the Surgeon-General’s 
office: 

“What I have to say is based on direct 
personal experience, having been ‘through the 
mill’ ‘myself and having studied the question 
for the last twenty years quite fully. 

“You must not only fit a man to become a 
wage earner, but, fully as important, you must 
fit him to enjoy with his fellows the wages 
thus earned. You will find, at least in the 
mind of the cripple, that this second factor is 
the all-important one. In all candor and 
seriousness, you cannot hope to make the 
cripple a self-respecting member of society 
if this factor is not taken into account. This 
is not a theory but a cold fact. 
thing a moment in terms of the normal man; 
very few of us are choice about how we earn 
our money, so long as society lets us live on a 
par with others who earn their living no matter 
how. 

“The cripple does not care how many trick 
devices you fasten on him in order to enable 
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him to become a productive wage earner, but 
to carry them into his home and in his social 
amusements, of whatever kind they are, high 
or low, is as repugnant as can be imagined. 
One basic fact stands out; you must show your 


cripple that he. can enjoy life. You cannot 
realize the force and bearing this has on the 
whole problem. | am not overestimating its 
importance when | say that unless you prove 
to the cripple that there is enjoyment ahead 
you can do very little to help him. Frankly, 
what is the incentive, why should he work, 
why even live? What do we live for, anyway? 
The pursuit of happiness in the main. 

“Now let me outline just what happens and 
suggest the cure. When a man is wounded 
and crippled the realization of that crippling 
comes at a time when the nervous system is 
least able to bear the additional shock which 
the realization brings. But the shock does 
come to the mind and with it a feeling that 
worse than death has come; not only complete 
dependency, but the robbing of the cripple 
of all or nearly all that makes life livable. 
Pictures arise of beggars and shoestring ped- 
dlers and all kinds of maimed and helpless 
individuals. 

“The mental suffering is very acute, al- 
though the doctors and nurses may never hear 
of it. The mind of the patient is in no condi- 
tion to undergo the ordeal at this time. For 
throughout the weeks of forced inactivity, 
a mental state amounting perhaps to a different 
psychology is built up, and often strengthened 
by sympathetic nurses who do little more than 
confirm the worst suspicions of the invalid as 
to his own position in the world. From a 
humanitarian standpoint this suffering must 
be alleviated, and from the standpoint of the 
future development of the cripple this is the 
crucial time. Couple with a shattered nervous 
system, weeks of forced inactivity with the 
idea of helplessness, with the idea of life ab- 
normal, outside the pleasures of the world; it 
is wonderful that not all cripples are helpless! 


OUR PROGRAMME OUTLINED BY A _ CRIPPLE 


“You must put in contact with these men 
in the hospitals in Europe men who are mis- 
sionaries, men who have been through the 
mill and have come out on top, who know 
what is being done and what can be done. 
You must kill the idea of helplessness almost 
as soon as it is born; in a few weeks it becomes 
very strong. You must show moving pictures 
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of men who are crippled enjoying themselves 
in normal ways, dancing, skating, paddling 
a canoe, swimming, playing billiards, rolling 
cigarettes, and hundreds of things they cannot, 
or do not, know about. | could multiply these 
things a thousandfold, things which you would 
refuse to believe. But they must be ‘put 
across’ to the men early, and it must be done 
by men who have had the experience first 
hand. In my opinion you should organize 
a staff of this kind at once. It should 
analyze the problem from the aspects of loss 
of limbs, sight, hearing, etc., and lay out a 
method of presentation by personal talks, 
lectures, pictures, etc., and should go im- 
mediately abroad.” 

The programme outlined in that letter is 
being followed by the Army Medical Corps. 
From the moment the disabled soldier comes 
out from under the influence of the anesthetic, 
almost up to his discharge from military ser- 
vice, he is kept constantly reminded that his 
future is whatever he is willing to make it. A 
corps of “cheer-up”’ men, themselves cripples 
of various sorts, is being organized for work at 
the base hospitals in France, on the hospital 
skips that will bring the injured men to this 
country, and in the reconstruction hospitals 
in the United States, of which it is planned to 
have fourteen, located in as many different 
sections. These men will teach the injured 
soldiers how to do things, find employment for 
their minds and their hands even while they 
are still in bed. They will have their own 
stories to tell of how they have overcome 
the handicaps with which they are saddled, 
and will show the patients pictures and tell 
them stories of similarly afflicted men who have 
made good. A wonderful collection of these 
pictures has been made at Washington, as well 
as motion pictures showing cripples and dis- 
abled persons of all kinds doing all sorts of 
“impossible” things. In the Surgeon- 
General’s office has been compiled a_ book, 
telling the life stories of cripples who have 
succeeded. It is planned to place a copy of 
this book, profusely illustrated, in the hands 
of every disabled soldier and sailor, for him 
to read or to be read to him by the nurse or 
one of the “cheer-up”’ squad. 

It is not only the injured soldier’s own men- 
tal state that makes the task of putting him 
back on the payroll of industry a difficult one; 
it has been, in England and Canada, at least, 
a problem of educating the soldier’s family 
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and friends as well. The “patriotic” hysteria 
of the public has seriously hampered efforts 
to give the war cripple a fair start in civilian 
life in some communities. Public glorification 
of the returned soldier has mounted to such 
heights of sentimentality that the police have 
been afraid to attempt to restrain him, no 
matter what excesses he might indulge in. 
“Treating” the returned soldier resulted in 
France in a huge crop of habitual drunkards 
among the maimed veterans of the first year 
or two of war. “Hospital-itis,” or the habif 
of doing nothing but be taken care of, was 
responsible in the first year of war for the 
fact that only about 4 per cent. of cripples were 
willing even to attempt to go back to their 
former status as wage-earners. Coddling of 
disabled soldiers in “convalescent homes”’ in 
England and Canada resulted so disastrously 
that these amateur hospitals have been severely 
condemned by the Army medical authorities. 
It is difficult for the public to understand 
that the returned soldier is human, like the 
rest of us, and just as likely to imbibe false 
notions and have his head turned by adulation 
as any one else. The nation owes a special 
debt of gratitude to the men who have been 
disabled in its service, but the expression of 
that gratitude must be made with due regard 
to the interests of the veteran himself. In- 
stead of being persuaded that he is helpless 
and condemned to pauperized idleness, the 
inevitable result of over-sentimentality, he 
must be convinced that his family, his friends, 
and his community expect him to prove him- 
self a real hero by continuing to play a man’s 
part in life. The one calamity to which it is 
unjust to sentence the crippled soldier is a life 
of idleness; the one greatest service the nation 
can render him is to fit him to utilize all his 
remaining powers to the greatest possible 
advantage, to become again a man among men. 


CRIPPLE CAN AND MUST FINALLY COMPETE 


In the first flush of enthusiasm over the 
returned soldier there are always many jobs 
and many more promises of jobs for cripples. 
The Bureau of Employment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor recently an- 
nounced that, in response to a questionnaire 
sent to every employer of labor in the state, 
positions had been offered for no less than 
42,111 disabled American soldiers and sailors. 
But after the patriotic, fervor has died down, 
the disabled veteran must compete with the 
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physically sound if he is to continue to hold 
his job. Already there is a decided reaction 
among French manufacturers and _ business 
men against the employment of the war cripple 
unless he is particularly skilled. A prominent 
American manufacturer expressed the business 
view recently thus: 

“Tam first an American and a patriot, and 
as such | will aid these men in every way 
possible. I am also a manufacturer, with 
economical responsibilities to my stockholders, 
employees, and others, and as such | cannot 
consider these men as employees unless | am 
convinced it is a sound business proposition.” 

That the crippled soldier can be returned to 
industry on the basis of a sound business pro- 
position for the employer, provided he is 
properly trained to the trade or occupation he 
engages in, has been proved in all of the allied 
countries, and, through experience with in- 
dustrial cripples, in America. Ten per cent. 
of the 4,000 members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers are employing men who 
have been disabled in some way. Information 
recently collected by F. W. Keough, editor of 
American Industries, the official organ of the 
association, shows that, in the*opinion of the 
majority, any intelligent man, no matter how 
disabled, can, by the aid of some special device, 
hold his own with other workers. 





CONGRESS IS RUINING A GOOD PLAN 


To fit the war cripple to work under fair 
conditions calls for the establishment of a 
scheme or programme that will carry him be- 
yond the point where the Army surgeons have 
done all they can for him. Our Government 
has as yet arrived at no defined policy as to 
this vocational rehabilitation of the disabled 
soldier, which includes his reéducation in his 
old calling, or in a new one if he is unfitted for 
the old. There is plenty of information avail- 
able, and the pitfalls to be avoided are clearly 
indicated by the experience of France, Great 
Britain, and Canada. In January, 1918, a 
conference was called by Surgeon-General 
Gorgas, at which there were representatives 
of every governmental and private agency 
that could conceivably have any interest in 
the future of the crippled veteran. A compre- 
hensive plan that satisfied all requirements 
was embodied in a bill which was prepared 
for submission to Congress. Then politicians 
took a hand; motives were questioned, jeal- 
ousies aroused, personal ambitions insinuated. 
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One by one the individuals and groups most 
deeply concerned were eliminated. Now the 
whole matter is in the hands of Congress, 
with no assurance that there will be any action 
in time to be of service to possibly thousands 
of injured men who will be invalided home 
from France this year. 

The absence of a comprehensive scheme 
covering the whole career of the war cripple 
to his final restoration to useful civilian life 
seriously hampers the Medical Corps in the 
mental treatment of the disabled man, by 
making it impossible to assure him, from the 


- beginning, that he is actually going to be given 


the best possible chance to “make good.” 

The plan now under consideration at Wash- 
ington would leave the invalided soldier or 
sailor under full military control until his 
discharge from the Army or Navy. This, of 
course, will not be until he has been restored, 
as nearly as may be, to complete physical and 
mental health. Then, if unable to enter upon 
any gainful occupation without further voca- 
tional training, he can be ordered by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to 
follow a prescribed course of training. His 
failure to do this can be penalized by a reduc- 
tion of the monthly compensation provided 
for under the War Risk Insurance Act. 
Special schools for the war cripple are to be 
established, as well as arrangements for courses 
in existing schools of all kinds. Plans include 
the placement in industry of war cripples, 
after completing their training. Codperation 
with private agencies and the acceptance of 
gifts and donations from private sources are 
contemplated. This permits such codperation 
as that of the Red Cross, which is already under 
way. At the Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, in New York, vocational 
teachers are taking special courses in the 
industrial needs of the cripple. Codperation 
between the military medical authorities and 
the Board is provided, so that any industrial 
work used for curative purposes in the hospi- 
tals may lead up to vocational training after 
discharge. 

Except for the proposal to give the Board 
for Vocational Education compulsory power 
to order the discharged soldier or sailor, no 
longer a military unit but an ordinary civilian, 
to pursue a course of study which he may or 
may not want to take up, the plan as outlined 
meets the views of those who have gone deepest 
into the problem of the cripple in industry. 
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None of the other belligerents has gone as far 
as that; not even Germany. Canada, the only 
one of the allied governments that made the 
rehabilitation of the war cripple a govern- 
mental concern early in the war, has tried 
many experiments and progressed farther than 
any of the others. Canada, however, still 
leaves it to the individual to determine whether 
he shall be reéducated or not. In England, 
the proposal to reduce the crippled soldier’s 
pension by the amount of his earning capacity 
had to be abandoned and a fixed minimum 
pension established as an inducement to 
war cripples to undergo vocational training. 
In France the work is still in private hands, 
in codéperation with the military authorities. 
There is no one in France who can say to the 
discharged French soldier: “You must learn 
a trade or suffer a pénalty for not doing so.” 

“A good many people who have not had 
actual experience in dealing with cripples 
have glibly advanced the proposal that the 
disabled soldier should be given no choice as 
to whether or not he should undertake train- 
ing,” says Douglas C. McMurtrie, Director of 
the Red Cross Institute and an acknowledged 
authority on the cripple in industry. “Retain 
him under military discipline, they say, and 
assign him to attend trade school as he would 
be assigned to sentry duty. Such a theory 
is nothing short of pernicious and, if put in 
practice, would end in confusion. While a 
soldier may submit to be ordered to a class- 
room, no authority in the world can make him 
receptive to the instruction or interested in 
the subject. In fact, compulsion would effect 
just the opposite result. Then, again, public 
opinion, always at an emotional stage as the 
returned men begin to arrive from the front, 
will not tolerate such a course. The public 
takes the attitude—and the soldiers them- 
selves second it—that though men have en- 
listed for military service to defend their 
country, they have not enlisted for compulsory 
trade school attendance, and that upon return- 
ing from the front, disabled and weary, they 
should at least have the right to go back home 
to their families. 

“There are two attitudes the man may take. 
One is that he has done his duty by his country, 
been seriously crippled in its performance, 
and, therefore, it is incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment to support him for the rest of his days 
—it would be an outrage to expect a disabled 


hero to go out again to toil for his daily bread! | 
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As no pension is adequate to live on, this means 
at least partial dependence, either upon rela- 
tives or the community. The second attitude 
is that he must continue to do his full duty to 
his country, as befitting a soldier and a man; 
that he will make an earnest effort to fit him- 
self for a position of independence and self- 
support. He must be influenced to make for 
himself this latter decision, and in the great 
majority of cases he can be brought to do so. 
And his family must be converted as well— 
persuaded that time spent now in thorough 
preparation will pay in the long run. Though 


- the voice of authority is impotent, persuasion, 


backed by the right type of personal influence, 
will accomplish the desired end.”’ 

Until the crippled soldier is finally discharged 
from service, however, Canada’s experience 
indicates the advisability of unmixed military 
control. Without it, it is impossible to give 
the invalided soldier the essential medical 
and surgical care. Under the experiment of 
mixed control, too, discipline collapsed utterly. 

While the wishes of the man himself must 
be considered when his preparation for civil 
life begins, there is required a certain degree 
of control to kéep him from electing employ- 
ment of a kind likely to be overcrowded. 
Many disabled men take a fancy for a trade 
that carries no insurance of continuous liveli- 
hood. The occupation of chauffeur, for ex- 
ample, has been blacklisted in Canada, as an 
unsuitable trade for which to train the disabled 
soldiers; there will be more able-bodied chauf- 
feurs after the war than there is room for. 
So too, they are discouraged from undertaking 
to learn purely clerical occupations unless 
they have very exceptional qualifications. 

The Canadian view is that men in process 
of recuperation from their wounds are not 
normal; that they should not be harshly criti- 
cized or blamed for their unwillingness, but 
that all the time, patience, and tact required 
to induce them willingly to enter selected 
occupations and receive special training for 
them should be given without stint. Canada 
has come nearer to working out a complete 
and unified scheme for the care of the war 
cripple than has any of the other countries en- 
gaged in fighting Germany. Racially, tem- 
peramentally, geographically, and economi- 
cally Canada is more like the United States 
than any other belligerent. Canada’s con- 
clusions as to the war cripple, therefore, should 
be the best lamp-posts for our guidance. 
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MAN AND HIS MACHINES 

















THE GUN THAT WILL WIN THE WAR 
One type of the ‘“‘air-gun’’ or pneumatic hammer used in ship construction for riveting and for a variety of other purposes 


about the German 42-centimeter gun. 


abo in the war we heard a great deal 


Then the English “four-point-seven”’ 


anti-aircraft gun attracted attention. 


Lately 


we have read of the remarkable performances 
of the French three-inch gun, the wonderful 


little “seventy-five.” 


Now the German gun 


that has been shelling Paris at a range of 





VETS 
to build ships 
and considerable 
AIR 
to drive rivets 
AND DO a lot 
of other things 
around a 


SHIPYARD 


and a % inch hole 
will leak 

5 CU. FT. 

of AIR per MINUTE 
and the power- 
house has to burn 
2LBS. of COAL 

to pump this air 
STOP THE LEAKS 
and help us give 
you GOOD AIR 
for your tools so 
you can 

DRIVE a LOT of 
RIVETS. in the 
KAISERS COFFIN 


75 miles has added a new chapter to the record 


of schrecklichkeit. 


But the gun that will win the war is none of 
these. It isa weapon of which America already 


has countless batteries in action. 


Its bore is 


only an inch and an eighth, a mere toy beside 
even the “seventy-five,” but it has a range of 
3,000 miles. Hats off to the ‘‘air-gun”’! 


> Ager 


NY 


Tine SHIPS yor are 
BUILDING are 
LIFEBOATS ‘for thase 
MEN and it will 
albomt 310 MILLION 
RIVETS a YEAR to build 
alll the SHIBS andl im 
the MEANTIME. the 
UBOATS are getting 
about 3 TIMES as many 
SHIPS as are being 


% hae a 
—~ iS 
Sih. 


. LAUNCHED; amd itt talkkes 


§75.000 rivets to build 
ome DESTROYER to.catch 
a U-BOAT: 

NOW it takes a 
MIGHTY SMALL LEAK 
to WASTE enough AR 
TO RUN A HAMMER 


“AIR WILL WIN THE WAR” 


These posters, put up by the U. S. Shipping Board in every shipyard, emphasize the importance of compressed air in shipbuilding 
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WHILE the AIR 

is LEAKING awayy amd 
theMEN are SENT HOME 
forWANT of AIR amd 
LOSING their PAY, the 
SHIPS are DELAYED and 
OUR BOYS OVER THERE 
are im DANGER 
the U-BOATS never 
KNOCK OFF «a MINUTE 
DO YOUR part 

STOP the LEAKS, put 


- a WASHER im your 


HOSE; take BACK the 
BUSTED hose. 

make FULL PAY 
EVERY WEEK. 
FINISH the SHIPS and 
SERVE YOUR COUNTRY. 

































The World’s Work 











THE AIR-GUN AT WORK 


While one worker is heading up rivets in the deck of a steel ship, 


another is caulking the seam with the “‘air-gun” 


That is what every shipyard worker calls the 
tool that made possible the biggest splash in 
history, when nearly 100 ships, aggregating 
nearly half a million tons, slipped off the ways 
of American shipyards on the Fourth of July. 
Without the pneumatic hammer, the build- 
ing of a tenth part of these ships would have 
been impossible. 

The air-gun is taking its place, too, alongside 
the polo mallet, the tennis racquet, and the 
brassie as an implement of sport. The most 
exciting international sporting event of recent 
years is the contest, now in full swing, for the 





THE PNEUMATIC DRILL 
Side-partner of the air-gun, in use reaming out a rivei-hole in the deck of a steel ship 


The air-gun takes the place of the hammer and cold-chisel. 





INSTEAD OF A HAMMER 
This 
workman is chipping the edge of a boiler-head 


riveting championship of the world. Three 
times in as many months the title has crossed 
the Atlantic; it has been held in England, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland, where it now remains; 
it has been held on the Atlantic coast and on the 
Great Lakes, with Pacific ports as close con- 
tenders. Down on the Gulf there are riveting 
gangs that hope some day to bring the cham- 
pionship to that section. 

The world’s record, as this is written, is 
held by John Moir of Belfast, whose certified 
performance of 11,209 standard rivets in the 
floors of a ship in a nine-hour day elicited a 














AIR-GUN FOR WOODEN SHIP 
For driving oakum into seams 



































Man and His Machines 




















THE PNEUMATIC CAULKER AT WORK 
By its aid wooden ships are finished in record time 


cablegram of congratulation from Director- 
General Charles M. Schwab of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. To average 400 rivets 
per gang per day is the mark the American 
yards are trying to reach. 

The importance of rivets is obvious when it is 
realized that even a comparatively small steel 
freighter, say 5,500 deadweight tons, has more 
than half a million rivets in its construction; 
a 10,000 ton ship will have nearly a million 
rivets. Most of these must be watertight, 
many of them oil-tight as well. Rivets hold 
together the plates and beams that form the 
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THE PNEUMATIC DRILL 
Boring holes:for treenails that fasten skin to ribs 











BORING FOR THE DRIFT BOLTS 
They are long steel pins that hold the planks 


keel, the floors, and the frames of the ship; 
they fasten the shell plates to each other and 
to the frames; they secure the inner sheathing 
or “ceiling”? and the bulkheads that divide 
the watertight compartments; they fasten 
the deck-beams in place and the decks to the 
beams; they attach the hatch-coamings and 
make the upper works secure; from boilers 
and shaft-tunnels to bridge and cro’nest, the 
building of the ship depends upon rivets, rivets, 
and nothing but rivets. 

The standard riveting gang consists of three 
men, the riveter himself, the “passer-up,”’ 














DRIVING DRIFT BOLTS 
In the sister keelson of a 2,500-ton deadweight wooden cargo ship * 
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The World’s Work 











A HEADING MACHINE 


Air is used to operate this heading machine which converts a bar of 
steel into a drift-bolt 


sometimes also known as the “holder-on,” and 
the heater boy. In contests for records the 
skilled riveter will use two “passers-up.” 
The heater-boy usually uses a simple portable 
forge, burning coal or coke, to bring the rivets 
to the necessary cherry-red heat; in indoor 
work an electric rivet-heater is often used. 
The heater-boy tosses the “hot pin,” as the 
workers call them, to the passer-up, who catches 
it in a wooden box or a metal funnel and with 
his tongs inserts it in the hole, where he 
holds it firmly, either with a “dolly-bar” 
which is a steel bar bent to whatever shape 
suits the user’s convenience, or with an air- 
gun. On outside shell work both the holder- 
on and the riveter himself use air-guns fre- 
quently. 

The skill of an expert riveter with an air-gun 
makes of his work a performance as interesting 
to watch as that of a Japanese juggler. The 
rivet must be “set” so that its shank exactly 
fills the hole in the plates or beams; both heads 
must be tight against the plates and any warp 





DRILLING AND COUNTERSINKING HOLES 


At one operation, while the pneumatic hammer is driving the 
spikes, in the deck of a wooden ship 


or bulge in the plate must be pulled down flat « 
by the rivet, so that the resulting joint is 
water-tight; the head formed by the riveter 
must be uniform with all the other rivet-heads, 
whether cone, button, or flush, depending 
upon the location and purpose. 

Under a pressure of 100 pounds of air to the 
square inch the piston of the standard pneu- 
matic hammer used for ship work strikes 760 
blows a minute on the rivet-set; some fast 
workers get more speed by using a shorter 
hammer-piston. 

The pneumatic drill, the companion tool 
of the pneumatic hammer, produces rotary 
motion instead of percussion. Its principle 
is exactly that of the steam engine, the com- 
pressed air operating two or four tiny pistons 
which are connected by gearing to a central 
rotating shaft carrying a drill-chuck. 

The air-plant may be compared to the heart 
of the shipyard. It is the main driving force be- 
hind UncleSam’sshipbuilding programme. The 
ship-builders say that “Air will win the war.” 




















A TWO-MAN “AIR-GUN” 
For driving drift bolts and treenails 


ANOTHER APPLICATION OF COMPRESSED AIR 
In wooden ship work —a portable buzz saw 


